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The  Indians  securely  bound  Joe  to  the  tree  and  left 


him  there 
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'GAINST  CRUEL  RED  MEN  AND  RUTHLESS  BANDITS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

A  Trail  of  Vengeance. 

Before  the  Sonora  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railways  were  laid  down,  what 
the  few  chance  beholders  called  a  garden 
of  paradise  was  to  be  viewed  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  corner  of  Arizona,  a  border  State 
of  the  United  States  fringing  on  Mexico. 

So  a  boy-hunter  thought  as  he  stood 
on  a  ©pur  of  the  Pinal eno  Range  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  gazed  around  him  with  that 
love  of  nature  with  which  dwellers  in 
the  wilderness  soon  are  filled.. 

From  among  the  thick  foliage  by  the 
edge  of  the  valley  curled  up  a  thin  blue 
smoke  that  told  of  human  habitation. 
The  gable  end  of  a  white-stone  cottage 
shone  out  from  the  trees.  In  front 
stretched  a  field  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
in  extent,  planted  with  Indian  corn, 
and  similar  fields  of  wheat  and  oats 
stretched  beside  it. 

A  neat  fence,  rustic  and  picturesque, 
enclosed  the  whole.  On  the  greeai  grass 
outride  fed  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  several 
beautifully  spotted  mustangs  grazed 
loose  near  them. 

This  ranch,  or  farm, 
belonged  to  Colonel 
Shelley,  the  boy-hunter’s 
own  father,  and  he  felt 
he  was  an  enviable  mortal 
to  hold  so  peaceful  and 
boauteousa  spot  in  future 
right  of  possession. 

Beauteous  !  when  one 
rush  of  a  hostile  caval¬ 
cade,  one  torch,  might 
reduce  all  to  wreck  and 
ashes. 

t 

Perhaps  some  such 
cloud  passed  over  the 


boy-hunter’s  mind,  for  he  frowned  and 
grasped  his  repeating-rifle,  carrying 
twelve  shorts,  which  in  his  skilled  hands 
meant  twelve  deaths.  On  the  rugged  edge 
of  some  sandstone  rocks  ho  perceived  a 
man’s  figure.  But  the  next  moment,  in 
spite  of  the  distance,  so  clear  was  the 
air  and  so  keen  his  vision,  he  lowered  his 
gun  and  murmured  : 

“It  is  the  old  Mexican — it  is  dear  old 
Pedro !  I  wonder  if  h-e  will  accompany 
me  on  a  hunting  trip?” 

Pedro  Sanc/hez  was  the  steward  or 
bailiff  of  the  Shelley  farm.  He  was 
an  experienced  borderman,  and  had 
taught  his  young  master  many  wrinkles 
in  Indian  fighting,  wiid-baast  hunting, 
“roping  ”  wild  horses  and  breaking 
them,  and  woodcraft. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  chase,  and  was  ready 
enough  to  go  with  Joe  Shelley  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  They  lost  no  time 
in  returning  to  tho  ranch  to  tell  Joe’s 
people  of  their  intention,  because  both 
the  lad’s  mother  and  father  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  his  going  off  for  days  with  old 
Pedro  and  never  worried. 

On  this  occasion  they 
were  away  from  the  ranch 
less  than  twenty  -  four 
hours  ;  but  what 'a  sceno 
of  desolation  did  they 
find  in  that  smiling  valley 
on  their  return. 

They  were  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  ranch  and  were 
discussing  tho  portent  of 
some  Indian  signs  they 
had  found,  when  suddenly 
a  rifle-shot  sounded  above 
their  heads.  Joe  spied 
the  marksman  and  recog¬ 
nised  him  as  an  Indian  of 
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no  particular  breed  who  haunted  the 
border.  He  was  called  “Little  Shorty. ” 

The  bullet  tore  Sanchez’s  sleeve. 
Without  reflecting,  the  young  hunter 
returned  the  fire,  and  then  heard  a  body 
eliding  down  a  rocky  slope,  with  many 
pebbles  rattling.  An  intense  silence 
followed. 

“Too  many  Injuns  about,”  remarked 
Pedro.  “Little  Shorty,  was  it?  Bad 
sign  for  a  tame  Injun  to  be  on  the  shoot. 
Press  on  !  ” 

Joe  needed  no  encouragement,  and 
Boon  their  fears  were  increased.  Over 
the  plain  a  few  cattle  were  scattered. 
The  grass  was  strewn  with  fragments  of 
dresses,  household  linen,  and  broken 
furniture.  Where  the  neat  cabin  and 
the  outhouses  of  the  ranch  had  been 
heaps  of  ruins  smoked. 

The  Apaches  had  swooped  down  on 
the  Shelley  ranch  and  converted  comfort 
into  desolation. 

Colonel  Shelley,  his  wife,  and  children 
were  murdered  or  carried  over  the 
Mexican  border  as  captives. 

Joe  and  Pedro  scouted  about  and 
found  two  trails,  but  in  all  likelihood, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  both  divisions 
of  the  red  men  would  unite  at  some 
agreed-on  point  to  the  south. 

Sanchez  and  his  pupil  parted,  each 
taking  up  a  trail,  and  away  they  rode 
on  mustangs  which  had  escaped  the 
robbers  and  were  caught  in  the  plain. 

Joe  turned  up  the  creek,  which  he 
followed  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
then  struck  off  south. 

The  savages,  he  thought,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  making  south  between  the  Chiri- 
cahua  Mountains  and  the  head-water  of 
the  Gila  River.  They  .would  soon  have 
to  proceed  carefully,  as  at  Tombstone 
there  were  always  many  of  the  dare¬ 
devils  of  the  border  who  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  hear  that  the  Apaches 
were  on  the  warpath. 

Joe  Shelley  pressed  on,  hoping  at  every 
moment  to  find  some  token  that  he  was 
on  the  true  course.  So  the  first  day  of 
his  chase  went  over. 

The  night  proved  to  be  a  dark,  cloudy 
one,  so  that  he  was  without  the  stars 
for  a  guide  and  utterly  at  a  loss.  He 
wandered  about  until  nearly  morning, 
when,  wearied  with  the  unavailing  search 
for  even  a  camp-fire  gleam,  he  threw 


himself  on  the  ground,  and,  securing  his 
horse  to  a  tree  near,  soon  fell  soundly 
asleep. 

He  bad  slept  about  an  hour,  he  judged, 
when  he  was  awakened  suddenly,  in  that 
strange  way  that  probably  everyone 
has  experienced  at  some  period  during 
his  life — namely,  that  of  feeling  as  if 
there  were  someone  present,  though  ho 
heard  nothing.  Listening  attentively,  he 
soon  heard  the  low  whinny  of  his  horse. 
Raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  he 
listened  again,  and  soon  it  was  repeated, 
this  time  lower  than  before. 

Rising  silently  he  went  to  the  horse, 
and,  putting  his  hand  on  his  neck,  he 
whispered  : 

“What  is  the  matter?  Danger?” 

The  animal  replied  with  a  low  whinny, 
then  erected  his  head  and  appeared  to 
be  listening  intently. 

Following  his  example,  the  young  man 
soon  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  some 
little  distance  off,  and,  after  assuring 
himself  that  it  was  coming  no  closer, 
he  whiispererd  to  the  horse  to  keep  quiet, 
and  advanced  very  wanly  on  foot  in  the 
dawn. 

The  voice  seemed  engaged  in  singing 
a  monotonous  song,  which  was  in  the 
Indian  language,  mixed  with  a  few 
Spanish  and  English  words.  Joe  did 
not  understand  the  gibberish,  but  he 
knew  that  Indian  warriors  often  with¬ 
draw  into  solitude  to  lament  their  fate. 

On  going  still  nearer  he  saw  a  form 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Thrusting  his 
gun  through  the  bushes  and  covering 
the  figure,  he  boldly  called  out : 

“I  have  the  drop  on  you!  Move  and 
you  die  !  ” 

A  silence  followed.  The  figure  cast  off 
the  blanket  and  showed  himself  as  an 
Indian  of  small  stature,  not  more  than 
five  feet  high,  with  arms  of  such  remark¬ 
able  length  that  he  could  touch  his  feet 
without  stooping.  He  was  deformed. 
A  body  long  enough  for  any  man  was  set 
upon  a  pair  of  legs  of  disproportion ed 
size. 

“Shorty!”  cried  Joe  Shelley,  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  cover,  but  keeping  his  rifle 
pointed  on  the  other.  “What  the  mis¬ 
chief  are  you  doing  here?” 

Shcrty  turned  a  dull  eye  on  hiis  chal¬ 
lenger,  but  a  fire  glowed  in  its  depths 
which  boded  no  good. 


A  TRAIL  OF  VEX  GLANCE . 


"Me  poor  Indian/’  he  said.  "Me  nob 
like  other  Indians;  me  not  like  white 
man.  Me  short  and  ugly,  and  white  girl 
bide  her  face  when  she  see  me.  13ut 
Shorty  lo»ve  to  go  sometimes  and  see  tho 
place  where  his  forefathers’  bones  are 
laid.  He  think  it  good  to  sit  by  the 
Indian  graves,  and  hear  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  and  think  of  the  days  when  the 
groat  warriors  were  chasing  the  deer 
across  the  prairie.  Does  not  the  white 
man  love  to  visit  the  graves  of  his 
fathers  ?  ’  ’ 

"Yes,"  said  Joe,  not  quite  seeing  the 
drift  of  the  savage.  "He  does;  but  ho 
finds  it  hard  to  do  so  when  the  accursed 
Injun  has  carved  his  fathers  into  crow- 
bait  and  dispersed  them  to  the  winds. 
In  that  case  white  man  by  far  prefers 
to  hunt  up  the  Injun  and  damage  his 
top  hair. " 

Shorty  did  not  try  to  appreciate  the 
allusion.  He  resumed  : 

"’S’pose  white  man  has  buried  friend 
he  loves  much.  S’pose  he  come  to  his 
grave  and  find  it  torn  open  and  left  so 
that  the  snakes  can  crawl  and  the  wolves 
howl  about,  the  bones  of  his  kindred. 
What  would  he  do?  Would  he  not  seek 
the  ,inan  who  had  done  this  wrong  and 
kill  him?” 

"I  suppose  so,”  said  Joe. 

"There  is  big  grave  by  river,  where 
slept  the  bones  of  very  great  warriors. 
Yesterday  white  men’s  hands  broke  open 
the  mound  and  stole  the  gold  which  was 
on  their  necks  and  hands.  None  but 
white  men  would  do  that.  Who  are 
they?” 

ShelLey  was  silent.  He  and  Sanchez 
had  come  upon  the  grave  to  which  Shorty 
referred,  and  had  helped  themselves  to 
the  gold,  seeing  no  harm  in  it.  They  had 
hidden  the  treasure,  meaning  to  return 
for  it  at  some  future  time. 

"The  bodies  of  the  chiefs  had  crumbled 
into  dust,  and  even  that  was  scattered," 
said  Shorty.  "The  gold  is  gone.  This 
is  very  sacred  to  the  heart  of  Shorty, 
and  he  will  not  resit  until  he  knows  where 
it  is  hidden.  Shorty’s  heart  is  full.  He 
will  say  no  more.  But  let  the  white  man 
remember  that  he  will  seek  and  find  the 
treasure  of  tho  tomb,  that  it  may  once 
more  be  buried  with  the  sacred  dust.” 

It  was  evident  that  Shorty  had  been 
spying  upon  Sanchez  and  Joe. 


"Why  do  you  say  this  to  dig*  said 
Joo,  looking  the  Indian  in  the  eye. 

"Shorty  only  poor  Indian ;  but  he 
think  white  youth  know  who  broke  into 
the  grave.  Let  robbers  beware!” 

‘‘1  think  you  had  better  take  care,” 
said  Joe.  "I  don’t  forgit  ye  drawod  a 
bead  on  me  t’other  night  from  behind 
a  rock.  It  wouldn’t  take  a  great  deal 
of  sauce  to  make  me  raise  yer  ha’r,  ye 
red  cut-throat !  ’  ’ 

The  Indian  replied  by  a  look  of  hate, 
as  ho  receded  a  little  to  where  a  pony 
showed  his  head  in  the  undergrowth. 

"If  I  thought  for  one  moment  that 
you  had  a  hand  in  the  devilry  by  which 
I  have  been  deprived  of  my  family,” 
said  young  Shelley,  "I’d  give  you  a  fatal 
dose  of  lead  this  minute.  But  I  do  not) 
like  to  believe  that  any  being  under 
copper  skin  or  white  would,  turn  on  the 
hand  that  has  fed  him.  Yrou  may  go, 
but  I  shall  find  ye  again  if  you  had  even 
so  little  as  a  finger  in  that  devil’s  own 

•*  11 

pie. 

Shorty  mounted  and  rode  away ;  but 
more  than  once  as  he  rode  he  turned  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders  like  an  owl,  and 
stared,  back  at  Joe^  his  face  distorted  by 
anger. 

The  young  man  almost  repented  his 
humane  impulse  which  had  overcome  his 
recent  vow  of  vengeance.  It  was  too  late 
to  follow  Shorty,  of  course,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  to  find  that  there  was 
an  impossibility  to  do  much  following  of 
any  kind. 

Shorty  had  executed  a  circuit  and  run 
away  with  his  horse.  He  fancied  he 
heard  a  triumphant  yell  at  a  distance. 

As  he  stood,  appalled  at  the  prospeot 
of  being  set  on  foot  in  the  wilderness, 
he  heard  a  tumult  in  the  vale  below. 
Creeping  to  the  edge,  he  saw  a  skirmish 
of  some  bind  going  on  far  away.  A  train 
guarded  by  horsemen  in  tire  Mexican 
dress  had  been  attacked  by  Indians.  The 
train  was  going  northward,  which  waa 
remarkable. 

Suddenly  a  new  and  perhaps  true  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  attack  burst  upon  Ilia 
mind.  This  train  bound  for  Mexico  waa 
one  of  brigands  who  had  plundered  the 
border — perhaps  destroyed  the  Shelley 
farm — and  the  Apadlies  were  assailing 
them. 

In  this  case  his  wishes  were  rather 
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on  the  side  of  the  red  men.  Out  of  his 
survey  he  was  startled  suddenly  by 
hearing  deep,  guttural  voice®  near  him. 

He  had  barely  time  to  spring  aside 
to  the  bushes,  when,  standing  precisely 
where  he  had  stood  a  moment  before,  ho 
beheld  eight  or  nine  hideously- painted 
Apaches.  Evidently  the  noise  of  his  re¬ 
treat  had  startled  them,  for  they  stopped, 
and  'listened  attentively.  He  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe,  so  close  were  the 
savages  to  him — the  nearest  one  standing 
not  more  than  six  feet  distant. 

He  was  so  situated  that  he  could  see 
the  Indians,  while  they  could  not  see 
him,  bub,  unfortunately,  in  his  haste  he 
had  neglected  to  get  his  gun  concealed, - 
and  about  six  inches  of  the  muzzle  pro¬ 
truded  from  the  bushes.  He  dared  not 
withdraw  it,  well  knowing  that  the 
slightest  movement  might  betray  him, 
and  with  bated  breath  he  stood,  hoping 
they  would  not  discriminate  between  it 
and  the  stems  of  the  bushes. 

The  hope  was  a  min  one.  The  Indian 
nearest  him  turned  his  head  an  instant, 
and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  unlucky  ride. 
With  a  ferocious  grunt  he  darted  for¬ 
ward,  followed  by  the  rest.  For  Joe 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  Tun,  but 
first  he  fired  eight  shots  of  his  repeater, 
which  disabled  or  laid  low  six  men,  and, 
turning,  he  fled  towards  one  of  the 
gorges,  the  survivors  at  his  heels. 

Joe  was  an  expert  runner,  but  running 
on  open  ground  was  quite  a  different 
thing  from  this  rugged  road  which  was 
no  road,  and  the  chances  were  that  he 
would  lose  his  hair  and  his  life,  as  some 
of  the  mounted  Apaches  on  the  plain, 
hearing  the  shots,  looked  back,  and  he 
would  be  headed  off. 

CHAPTER  2. 

Cortaias  the  Bandit. 

Where  was  Sanchez  all  this  time? 

Pursuing  a  different  route  from  his 
young  comrade’s,  he  had  struck  the  trail 
of  the  retreating  pillagers.  He  perceived 
at  once  that  these  were  Mexican  bandits, 
bub  it  was  only  by  accident  that  they 
had  anticipated  the  Apaches  in  their 
raid.  The  Apaches,  then,  finding  the 
white  robbers  had  stolen  in  before  them, 
had  turned  on  the  latter.  Between  the 


two  parties  Sanchez  ran  the  risk  of  being 
“ chawed  up.”  He  had  found  the  depre¬ 
dators,  but  he  did  not  want  them  to  find 
him. 

So  he  took  to  the  underwood  and 
moved  on,  hoping  to  distance  the  two 
contesting  parties,  and  crept  along  the 
western  foot-hills  of  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains.  He  might  meet  Joe  Shelley 
or  fall  in  with  a  company  of  soldiers, 
as  there  was  a  kind  of  patrol  ever  since 
Cortinas,  the  Mexican  freebooter,  -had 
been  making  raids  into  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

The  gun-firing  still  went  on  as  if  the 
Indians  were  determined  not  to  give  up 
their  onslaught  on  the  brigands.  Still 
no  stragglers  from  either  side  appeared, 
and  Sanchez  jogged  on  uninterrupted. 

Finally  he  saw  an  Indian  on  a  horse 
whose  strange  figure  enforced  recogni¬ 
tion.  It  was  Shorty.  Ho  did  not  seem 
to  heed  the  fight,  but  rode  on  without 
seeing  the  Mexican. 

He  had  not  long  disappeared  round  an 
“island  99  of  timber  in  the  sea  of  grass 
before  he  was  heard  to  yell  triumphantly. 
Sanchez  leaped  on  his  horse,  which  he 
had  been  leading,  and  at  all  hazards 
galloped  up  to  the  spot.  He  saw  Shorty 
about  to  alight ;  he  had  his  scalping - 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
an  unseen  person  on  the  ground  near 
him.  A  white  horse  galloped  off  without 
a  rider ;  Shorty  had  emptied  his  saddle. 

Old  Pedro  raised  his  double-barrelled 
rifle  and  fired  one  shot.  Shorty  jumped, 
off  his  horse,  which  fell  in  mortal  con¬ 
vulsions,  and,  changing  his  course, 
plunged  into  the  chaparral. 

Sanchez  would  have  continued  the 
chase  and  given  him  the  other  barrel, 
but  a  groan  from  a  dying  white  man 
dn  the  high  weeds  checked  him.  He 
dismounted  and  lifted  up  the  poor  fellow, 
in  whose  side  an  arrow  had  inextricably 
entered. 

“Going  up  the  flume,”  gasped  he, 
trying  to  smile.  “Not  one  of  the 
Greasers,  are  ye?” 

“I  am  Mexican  bom,  but  I  am  an 
American  citizen  by  choice.  I  am  Pedro 
Sanchez - 

“On  the  Shelley  ranch?  Put  your 
•hand  hero  in  mine,  and  shake  it ;  you 
are  white  all  through,  you  are.  I  am 
Lytteil  Barron  at  of  Goliad.” 
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“The  scout  of  the  Nueces  fight?” 

“Yes,  same!  I  am  a  goner.  Get  you 
to  our  boys.  There’s  a  hull  company 
of  Texan  scouts  at  Ice  Creek  on  the 
mountain-side,  thirsting  to  beat  Cor- 
fcinas’s  na, seals — and  yonder  they  are  ! 
They  have  made  a  raid  and  struck  it 
rich.  Tell  the  boys — let  ’em  strike  ’em 
hard,  and  remember  Barron et  of  Goliad.” 

His  final  words  were  breathed  in  a 

whisper. 

“Ill  do  it,”  said  Sanchez;  but  the 
dead  man  did  not  hear  him. 

The  Mexican  took  his  knife  and  re¬ 
volvers  as  tokens,  and  broke  his  own 
rifle  against  a  tree,  so  that  the  Indiana 
might  not  possess  it.  It  was  no  time 
for  burying.  He  mounted  and  rode  away 
to  find  the  scouts  and  lead  them  to  the 
Mexican  bandits. 

He  knew  the  Rangers  hated  Cortinas, 
the  most  successful  bandit  that  ever  in¬ 
vaded  Texas.  At  this  time  he  was  in 
command  of  the  largest  force  of  Mexican 
outlaws  that  had  been  on  American  soil. 

His  followers  were  of  the  lowest  order 
of  Mexicans,  escaped  peons,  ladrones, 
and  outlaws,  whose  acts  of  barbarity 
had  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  up  and  down 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  wild,  pleading  cry 
for  Ranger  protection  had  run  through 
the  land  ;  hence  the  gathering  of  Rangers 
and  scouts,  one  of  which  bodies  was  now 
on  Ice  Water  Creek,  to  which  Sanchez 
was  madly  speeding. 

It  is  night,  and  the  camp  presents  a 
wild  and  romantic  scene.  A  dozen  camp¬ 
fires  are  burning  brightly,  casting  their 
brilliant  pointed  rays  through  the 
branches  of  the  oaks. 

By  the' trunks  of  these  trees  lean  rifles 
of  every  make  and  calibre,  and  hanging 
from  the  branches  are  saddles,  bridles, 
lariats,  horns,  pouches,  canteen  and  tin 
cups,  with  all  the  accoutrements  of  war 
pertaining  to  man  and  beast — each  and 
every  article  ready  to  slip  from  its  twig 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  sudden 
alarm. 

Scrapes  or  blankets  with  all  the  bril¬ 
liant  colours  of  the  rainbow  woven  in 
the  centres  and  borders  lie  scattered 
about  the  camp. 

Gathered  around  the  fires,  cooking, 
eating,  smoking,  and  joking,  are  three¬ 
score  of  rough  buckskinned  sons  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  their  features  bronzed 


by  the  Southern  sun  and  a  thoucand 
camp-fires,  and  now  glowing  in  the  light, 
which  showed  off  their  muscular  form3. 

Juot  out  from  the  timber  on  the 
prairie,  cropping  the  long  rich  gross,  are 
full  a  hundred  mustangs  and  mm-ee,  and 
beyond  these  a  line  of  scouts,  flat  on 
the  ground,  so  as  easily  to  observe  the 
approach  of  any  persons,  friend  or  foe, 
from  the  prairie  to  the  eact  and  south, 
which  stretches  level  and  unbroken  to 
the  horizon,  but  which  cannot  now  be 
distinguished,  earth  and  sky  so  blending 
together. 

But  what  is  this  sudden  commotion  in 
camp>?  Men  upon  the  ground  leap  to 
their  feet  and  run  for  their  rifles ;  re¬ 
volvers  are  drawn  quickly ;  horses  and 
mules  are  snorting,  and  the  guard  calling 
one  to  another. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  north — a 
wild,  piercing,  horrible  yell  comes  at  in¬ 
tervals  towards  the  camp  from  out  the 
inky  blackness,  or  what  seems  so  to  the 
eyes  which  have  been  looking  at  the  fires. 

A  single  horseman  is  soon  seen  through 
the  border  of  light  thrown  out  from  the 
camp.  He  is*  without  a  hat,  his  long 
hair  flying  like  a  Qomanche’s,  his  horse 
white  with  foam ;  the  animal’s  mouth 
is  wide  open  dripping  blood,  and  its  eyes 
are  glaring  with  a  pleading  look  almost 
human. 

Ail  gaz9  paralysed,  open-mouthed,  at’ 
this  strange  horse  and  rider  coming 
thundering  into  camp. 

Horse  and  rider  dash  past  the  appalled 
sentries,  over  the  bivouac  fires,  and  fall 
on  the  ground  near  the  captain’s  tent. 

An  anxious  circle  surround  him  and 
all  eyes  mark  the  clothes  cut  and  per¬ 
forated  with  arrow  and  bullet.  He  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  foe.  He  sits  up 
by  an  herioc  effort.  It  is  Pedro  Sanchez. 

“Cortinas  is  out!  Barronet  of  Nueces 
is  killed — ranches  are  ruined — women 
and  children  taken — men  butchered — the 
train  of  plunder  coming  down  the  valley 
to  strike  the  Gita  at  Tombstone.  The 
Apaches  are  harrying  him  !  Tie  me  on 
a  horse,  and  let  us  be  off!” 

“Barronet  to  be  avenged!”  cried  the 
captain,  whilst  his  men  prepared  to 
mount  without  waiting  for  orders.  “To 
horse !  ” 

In  twenty  minutes  the  camp  was  no 
moi  e,  and,  all  the  scouts  were  riding 
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macsiy  south-westward,  but  the  enemy 
were  not  come  up  with  by  dark. 

The  camp  was  quiet  that  night.  As 
the  grey  dawn  appeared,  the  men  started 
up  from  their  blankets,  and  began  to 
build  the  tires.  In  half  an  hour  a  dozen 
tires  were  blazing  and  meat  roasting  over 
the  coals.  A  horn  was  sounded  to  call 
in  the  sentinels.  At  the  signal,  one  after 
another,  four  men  came  into  the  valley 
and  hastened  to  warm  themselves  at  the 
fires. 

Half  a  dozen  fellows  started  on  the 
run  for  the  post,  while  the  others 
followed  more  slowly.  Sanchez  was 
with  those  Who  reached  the  place  first. 
A  man  was  discovered,  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  his  rifle  lying  across  his 
lap,  a  canteen  in  his  hand.  But  he  did 
not  raise  it.  Was  he  asleep? 

Sanchez  stooped  to  look  at  the  bowed 
face,  and  saw  to  his  horror  the  shaft, 
of  an  arrow  protruding  from  his  ribs. 
A  strong  hand  had  driven  the  weapon 
home,  and  it  had  passed  entirely  through 
the  body.  Not  much  blood  followed,  the 
bleeding  having  been  internal ;  but  the 
man  had  been  dead  some  hours.  His 
eyes  were  wide,  open  and  staring 
strangely. 

Sanchez  closed  their  -lids  and  the  men 
bent  to  .lift  their  slain  comrade  as 
tenderly  as  women  could  have  done. 
He  was  a  borderman,  rude  of  speech, 
free  of  hand,  ready  to  fight  or  run,  as 
his  leaders  might  see  fit  to  decide.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  lifted  the 
canteen  to  drink,  and  before  it  touched 
his  lips  the  shaft  struck  him. 

The  silent  men  lifted  the  body  and 
bore  it  away.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
trickled  out  and  stained  the  enow  as 
they  stepped.  The  cavalcade  met  the 
rest  of  the  band,  and  all  turned  back 
in  silent  sorrow  as  the  word  was  passed, 
“Darby  is  shot  by  an  arrow!”  They 
took  the  dead  to  the  camp  and  laid 
the  body  by  the  fire.  Half  an  hour  later 
they  had  made  a  grave  under  the  sand- 
pines  and  laid  Darby  to  rest.  No  stone 
was  set  up  or  mound  raised  above  the 
spot ;  on  the  contrary,  all  traces  of  the 
grave  were  destroyed,  that  no  savage 
might  dig  up  the  dead  for  the  coveted 
scalp. 

When  the  burial  was  finished  they  re¬ 
turned  in  moody  silence  to  camp. 


“It  looks  to  me  that  we  are  being 
hunted,”  said  Captain  Gilmore.  “I 
don’t  know  the  arrow,  though,  as 
Comanche  or  Apache.  Have  some 
strange  Indians  broken  out  of  the 
Reservation  ?” 

Sanchez  was  silent. 

They  were  standing  at  the  base  of  the 
-hills,  at  the  point  where  a  wall  of  rock 
rose  in  an  almost  perpendicular  line  for 
over  two  hundred  feet.  Something 
passed  over  them,  flashing  like  a  beam 
of  light,  coming  from  above.  It  was  an 
arrow  painted  blood-red.  Sanchez  picked 
it  up. 

“Jest  as  I  thought,”  said  he.  “That 
means  war  to  the  knife.  It  must  be 
that  misbegotten  lump  of  flesh,  Shorty, 
for  all  these  arrows  are  alike.  ” 

He  told  Gilmore  how  he  and  Joe 
Shelley  had  robbed  the  ancient  tomb, 
and  how  ha  feared  that  Shorty  had 
roused  some  of  his  own  people  against 
the  -whites. 

“I  reckon  it’s  some  such  nonsense,” 
said  the  Ranger.  “I  do  not  fancy  my 
rear  being  shot  at,  but  we  cannot  stop 
to  attend  to  a  few  Injuns.  Boys,  keep 
a  sharp  watch  to-night.  To- morrow  he 
shall  put  the  river  at  our  hacks  and  turn 
on  tho  bandits.” 

“Hurrah!”  cried  the  Rangers. 

The  scouts  were  out  and  busy  in  all 
directions.  Sanchez  started  in  the  hope 
to  find  some  trace  of  Joe  Shelley.  As 
the  darkness  came  on  they  began  to 
straggle  back.  At  last,  all  came  in  except 
two  parties  of  four  each,  whose  scout 
routes  lay  far  up  the  river.  The  roll-call 
showed  no  other  vacancies.  They  waited 
until  late,  but  the  expected  ones  did  not 
come.  The  guard  was  doubled,  and 
instructed  to  keep  under  cover  as  much 
as  possible. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  they  heard 
cries  from  the  outposts  and  sprang  to 
arms.  The  rifles  were  silent,  but  tho 
guard,  on  coming  to  the  outmost  picket, 
found  one  of  the  men  badly  wounded 
by  an  arrow  similar  to  the  one  which 
had  killed  Darby,  and  his  companion 
holding  up  his  head.  The  second  man 
said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair 
except  that  ho  had  heard  the  twang  of 
a  bowstring,  saw  his  companion  fall,  and 
fired  at  random  into  the  bushes  in  which 
he  heard  the  sound.  Then,  fearing  a 
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eooond  arrow,  he  had  hidden  himself 
un/til  the  others  came. 

Several'of  the  men  ran  into  the  bushes 
to  whi-oh  the  sentry  pointed.  Soon  after 
a  shout  was  heard,  and  a  horseman 
appeared,  dragging  at  the  end  of  a 
shortened  lasso  the  body  of  an  Indian. 
Sanchez  recognised  the  rider  as  Joe  and 
the  corpse  as  that  o<f  Shorty.  A  revolver 
bullet  from  the  young  man  had  gono 
crashing  through  the  Indian’s  brain.  He 
had  a  bow  in  hts  hand,  and  his  quiver 
was  full  of  arrows  of  the  same  make  as 
the  one  which  had  struck  the  guard. 

Death  had  come  to  him  suddenly — so 
suddenly  that  his  face  still  bore  the 
expression  of  rage  and  malice  which 
had  been  upon  it  when  he  let  fly  the 
arrow. 

They  did  not  give  him  burial,  but  cast 
the  body  down  a  ravine.  This  was 
hardly  done,  when  two  or  three  rifles 
cracked,  and  some  of  the  men  were 
wounded.  They  returned  the  fire,  and, 
taking  up  their  injured,  retired  to  a 
hast i i y -thrown - u p  entrench, m  e n t . 

They  had  beaten  Cortinas  in  the  race 
to  the  Gila.  The  rough  fort  formed  a 
rallying  place  and  the  entering  point  of 
a  vredge,  its  opening  angles  covered  the 
ford,  and  the  bandit  chief’s  way  was 
effectually  stopped  up. 

In  the  height  of  the  preparations  for 
action  Joe  and  Sanchez  shook  hands  and 
smilingly  awaited  the  moment  to  strike 
at  the  destroyers  of  the  Shelley  ranch. 

Through  most  of  the  night  dropping 
shots  kept  everybody  on  the  alert.' 
Towards  daylight  the  outposts  of  the 
Rangers  pushed  out  and  returned  with 
news  that  made  the  bravo  men’s  gorg© 
rise  with  disgust. 

Cortinas  had  been  afraid  to  face  the 
scouts,  and,  leaving  all  his  booty,  had 
scattered  his  men  and  left  them  to  cross . 
the  river  or  get  south  to  Fronteros  in 
the  best  manner  they  could. 

Still  more  amazed  were  the  Apaches 
'who,  making  an  attack  on  the  deserted 
waggons  and  pack -mules  at  break  of  day, 
were  met  by  the  Rangers’  rifles,  and 
were  whipped  out  of  all  their  senses. 

One  young  girl  was  found  under  a 
broken  waggon ;  her  name  was  Martha 
Wells,  and  she  was  able  to  tell  poor  Joe 
Shelley  how  the  Mexicans  had  slain  his 
father  and  carried  off  his  mother  and 


Bisters.  The  latter  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Apaches  in  their  charges. 

Joe,  utterly  broken-hearted  now  the 
excitement  was  over,  suffered  Sanchez 
to  take  him  where  he  listed,  and  the 
latter  volunteered  to  escort  Miss  Wells 
to  her  home  in  Texas. 

Martha  Wells  was  of  medium  height, 
with  long,  flowing  dark  brown  hair, 
hazel  eyes  that  pierced  through  and 
through  tho.se  whom  she  deigned  to 
address,  with  a  faint  blush  continually 
upon  heT  rounded  cheeks,  with  ail  the 
gracefulness  of  a  prairie  fawn  and  as 
quick  of  movement. 

There  was  a  dash  of  bravado  about 
her  which  told  of  a  true  daughter  of 
Texas,  who  would  mount  a  wild  mustang 
and  conquer  him,  too,  if  she  started  to 
do  so. 

For  this  ride  she  put  on  a  buckskin 
suit,  and  with  her  hair  cut  short  she 
looked  like  a  boy  of  fourteen.  The 
Rangers  gave  a  cheer  as  she  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  a  carbine  and  silver-mounted 
revolvers  were  presented  to  her. 

On  second  thoughts,  four  of  the 
Rangers  added  themselves  to  the  escort 
of  Joe  and  Sanchez. 

So  Joe  rode  by  the  side  of  Martha, 
the  others  following,  their  mustangs 
throwing  out  in  front  the  drops  of  pearly 
dew  from  the  long  rich  grass  and 
flowers — strong  contrast  to  the  weary 
leagues  of  hot  sand  thpy  must  cross 
before  they  reached  Paso  del  Norte. 

Armed  to  the  teeth  with  Colt  re¬ 
volvers  and  Sharpe  rifles,  all  familiar 
with  savage- war,  they  were  able  to  stand 
their  own  against  five  times  their  number 
ox  Red  Indians  or  Mexicans. 

Thus  equipped,  and  in  spirits  ready 
for  enjoyment,  adventure,  and  duty,  theV 
rode  away  over  the  flower -bespangled 
prairie,  discussing  as  they  rode  all 
manner  of  questions,  and  relating  many 
an  odd  experience. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  Tom  Clark’s 
yarns  came  the  order  from  Joe  : 

“Halt,  boys!  Yonder  is  a  saddle- 
marked  nag  in  that  drove  of  mustangs 
capering  along  there.  I’ll  go  for  him, 
and  if  the  horse  has  a  brand  on  the 
shoulder  I’ll  rope  him  and  make  it  all 
right  at  the  ranch  as  we  pass.” 

•‘No,  -let  me  try,”  said  Martha. 

Loosening  the  lasso  from  the  horn  of 
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the  saddle,  she  dashed  the  spurs  in  the 
flanks  of  her  mustang,  and  sprang  in 
pursuit  of  a  drove  of  horses  that  were, 
with  arched  necks,  long  flowing  manes 
and  tails,  prancing  around  in  ail  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  prairies. 

Away  they  went,  Martha  in  pursuit, 
heading  them  down  country. 

Going  at  the  horse’s  greatest  speed, 
the  lasso,  the  noose  in  one  iiand,  the 
coil  in  the  other,  with  the  end  fastened 
to  the  horn  of  the  haddle,  her  sombrero 
hanging  from  her  belt  by  the  neck- 
string,  her  hair  flying  behind,  and  her 
whole  attention  riveted  upon  the  horse 
she  had  decided  to  capture,  the  female 
scout  presented  a  picture  that  would 
have  made  a  Comanche  grunt  with  envy. 

Nor  did  she  fail  in  her  purpose,  but 
caught  the  mustang  as  well  as  old  Pedro 
could  have  done. 

This  little  exploit  endeared  the  young 
woman  to  the  scouts.  And  in  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  nicknames  they  dubbed  her 
Reliable,  or  “Rely,”  for  short,  and  so 
we  shall  style  Miss  Wells  in  future. 

CHAPTER  3. 

\  « 

A  Dash  for  Fort  Bliss, 

Four  days  later  we  overtake  the  party 
away  down  country. 

After  a  long  day’s  ride,  begrimed  with 
dust,  weary  and  worn,  they  were  just 
entering  the  dark  shades  of  chaparral 
that  border  on  the  foot-hills  east  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  the  rank  grass  growing 
strong  and  coarse,  as  is  common  with 
American  grasses.  They  soon  penetrated 
the  chaparrals  and  were  in  the  cool  shade 
of  palms,  on  the  banks  of  a  chain  of 
water-holes,  too  sluggish  to  be  called  a 
stream. 

The  horses  were  unsaddled  imme¬ 
diately,  rubbed  down,  and  allowed  to 
drink*;  then  Tom  OlaVk  and  an  Irish¬ 
man  named  Mike  O’Keefe  proceeded  up¬ 
stream  to  find  an  opening  for  them  to 
graze,  while  the  other  scouts  proceeded 
to  make  a  fire  »and  prepare  the  meal  so 
much  .-needed  by  them  after  the  long 
ride. 

They  were  now  within  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Esnuci,  right  in  the  lurking- 
places  of  Mexican  stragglers,  where  these 
bandits  pounced  upon  those  leaving  or 


entering  the  pass,  murdering  and  robbing 
'  them.  Mike  and  Tom  Clarke  had  per¬ 
haps  been  gone  with  the  horses  fifteen 
minutes,  when  the  scouts  by  the  fire  were 
brought  to  their  feet  by  a  wild  yell  from 
Mike,  who  came  tearing  through  the 
brush  like  a  madman,  his  face  pale  as 
death  with  terror,  and  fell  in  a  heap 
within  the  camp,  speechless  with  fear. 

Joe  took  him  by  the  collar  and  sat  him 
up  against  a  tree,  giving  him  a  good 
shake. 

“What’s  up  now,  Mike?  Where  is 
Tom,  and  what  have  you  seen?” 

Mike  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  turned  his 
face  up  the  creek,  the  horror  still  photo¬ 
graphed  there,  his  eyes  still  gazing  or 
glaring  with  a  dreadful  anticipation.  At 
last  he  found  his  tongue,  and  holding  the 
leg  of  Joe  Shelley  with  a  tight  grasp,  as 
though  he  was  his  only  saviour,  he  broke 
out : 

“Be  the  saints  ubuv’  us,  Mr.  Joe, 
don’t  be  afther  askin’  me  what  I’ve 
seen  ;  sure  it’s  nothin’  w’u’d  make  me 
fa-ie,  as  I’m  afther  falin’  at  this  prisent 
moment,  but  murtber.  Musha,  what’s 
that?  Hurroo !  it’s  Misther  Tom  safe 
and  sound.  Heaven  be  praised,  an’  it’s 
himself  that  can  tell  yees  the  tale  o’ 
blood  that  lies  yonther.  Heaven  spare 
me  such  another  sight  like  that  same  so 
long  as  me  name’s  Mike  O’Keefe!” 

At  this  juncture  Tom  Clark,  came  m 
sight,  parting  the  brush  with  both  hands, 
and  showed  a  countenance  equally  as 
pale  as  Mike’s,  but  devoid  of  the  terror 
that  individual  had  manifested.  He  did 
not  advance  to  the  camp,  but  stood  there 
gazing  at  his  brother  scouts. 

“What  means  this  mystery?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Joe. 

Tom  turned  on  his  heel  and  faced 
the  thicket  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged,  giving  a  beckoning  gesture. 

“I’ll  follow  it  to  death.  What  ;tis 
I  can’t  conceive,  but  seeing  is  to  be¬ 
lieve,”  cried  Joe.  “Jim  Bearfield,  stay 
in  camp  with  the  young  ladv.  We'll  see 
what  this  means.  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  what’s  up.  Come  on, 
boy!” 

Seeing  that  Tom  did  not  come  into 
camp  for  his  rifle,  they  knew  no  imme¬ 
diate  danger  threatened,  and  so  only 
took  their  side-arms. 

They  crashed  through  the  brush  for 
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ten  minutes,  Tom  preceding  them  but  a 
few  puces,  when  a  very  singular  voice 
for  that  secluded  chaparral  broke  upon 
their  ears.  It  was  that  of  a  young  lad — 
a  wild,  weird  wail,  a  monotonous  chant 
that  sounded  through  the  chaparrals, 
and  it  ran,  as  far  as  words  went,  in  this 
wise  : 

“Whoa,  Nig!  Get  up  along,  Spot! 
What  yer  doin’  there,  Whitey?”  re¬ 
peated  again  and  again. 

This  refrain,  sung  or  wailed  in  so 
strange  a  place,  by  so  youthful  a  voice, 
was,  as  Captain  Joe  muttered,  “passing 
strange.  ” 

Tom  gave  a  warning  hiss  from  between 
his  teeth  as  ho  parted  the  brush  ;  the 
scouts  followed,  and  found  themselves 
on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  many  open¬ 
ings  frequent  in  the  chaparrals,  they 
being  without  tree  or  bush,  covered  with 
rich  mesquite  grass,  and  favourite  places 
for  camping. 

When  the  scouts  broke  through  the 
branches,  and  all  stood  together  by  the 
side  of  Tom,  a  sight  was  spread  before 
them  that  sent  the  blood  from  their  Trees 
and  left  them  blanched  as  death — a  sight 
that  aroused  a  thrill  of  horror. 

Not  fifteen  feet  from  them  lay  the 
swollen,  mutilated  corpse  of  a  man,  the 
clothing  torn  in  shreds  from  his  mangled 
form  ;  but  this  was  a  sight  too  common 
to  these  men  to  cause  the  feelings  so 
plainly  stamped  upon  their  faces. 

There,  upon  the  dead,  sun-bloated 
corpse  of  the  man,  siting  astride  of  it, 
was  his  little  son,  seven  years  of  age, 
blood  oozing  from  a  stab  in  the  little 
fellow's  temple,  from  a  gash  in  his  breast, 
and  another  in  his  wrist. 

The  poor  suffering  lad  had  torn  away 
his  clothing,  in  his  agony,  nearly  to 
nakedness ;  the  blood  had  flowed  freely 
from  his  wounds  and  dried  upon  his  body 
by  the  hot  sun,  presenting  a  horrible 
contrast  to  the  white,  delicate  skin. 

He  held  a  whip  in  his  hand,  one  end 
of  the  staff  resting  upon  the  ground, 
he  being  too  weak  to  hold  it  up,  and 
gazed  at  the  scouts  with  a  vacant  stare 
of  insanity,  as  he  kept  up  his  unearthly 
chant:  “Whoa,  Nig!  Get  up  along, 
Spot!  What  yer  doin’  there,  Whitey?” 
striving  in  vain  to  lash  his  oxen  that 
lay  dead  and  swollen  but  a  few  feet  from 
him. 


The  scouts  stood  riveted  to  the  spot, 
tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks — a 
strange  sight  for  such  men  to  be  seen 
in  tears — while  the  same  monotonous 
chant  of  the  wounded  insane  boy,  guard¬ 
ing  the  dead  body  of  hi3  murdered  father 
from  the  wolves,  trembled  in  quivering 
tones  upon  the  air:  “Whoa,  Nig  I  Get 
up  along,  Spot !  What  yer  doin’  there, 
Whitey?” 

Gently  as  women  the  scouts  stepped 
up  to  the  maniac  child  and  took  the  v/hip 
from  his  feeble  grasp,  then  raised  him 
carefully  from  his  father’s  corpse  and 
laid  him  in  the  shade  on  the  border  of 
the  opening. 

The  murder  had  evidently  been  com¬ 
mitted  twenty-four  hours  before.  The 
boy  must  have  been  left  for  dead,  but 
had  recovered  and  watched  over  his 
father’s  body,  without  food  or  water, 
for  that  time.  These  were  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  scouts  at  a  glance.  Bill 
Mann  brought  water  in  his  hat,  and 
bathed  the  young  lad  and  sent  a  stream 
down  his  throat;  the  other  scouts  left 
him  in  Bill’s  care. 

The  thing  now  in  order  was,  who  were 
the  murderers?  Joe  made  his  plans 
quickly. 

“Step  easy,  boys!  Bill  George,  you 
go  back  to  camp  for  a  blanket  to  carry 
the  poor  lad  on.  Joey,  you  streak  it 
right  across  the  opening.  Tom  Clark, 
you  circuit  the  south,  and  Jim  Bearfi-eld, 
you  lie  around  on  the  north.  Now,  boys, 
do  your  best  looking  for  signs;  don’t 
pass  a  single  spear  of  grass  that  talks 
trail.  I'll  see  to  things  here  about  the 
waggon.  ” 

Ail  separated  to  gather  evidence  of 
the  murderers. 

Joe  had  not  been  ten  minutes  about 
tho  waggon  and  the  dead — which  were 
stripped  of  everything  of  value — when 
he  found,  under  an  old  saddle  blanket, 
evidently  left  by  mistake,  a  beautifully- 
embroidered  buckskin  jacket,  with  *a 
gold-hilted  stiletto  engraved  with  the 
name  of  “Cortinas.” 

There  were,  also,  two  letters  in  the 
pocket,  written  in  Spanish,  which  Joe 
secured. 

An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  chaparral 
cock  issued  from  his  lips,  and  in  an 
instant  the  other  scouts  rejoined  him. 

No  need  of  any  further  invest iga- 
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tion ;  this  is  the  work  of  Cortinas’s 
sneaks,  and  tho  cut-throat  that  left  this 
jacket  and  knife  behind  isn't  going  to 
lose  them  for  a  day's  ride ;  he  will  be 
here  after  them  this  eve  by  dark.  Kit 
Booth,  you  and  Tom  Clark  lie  low  in 
that  waggon,  with  your  revolvers  by 
your  sides,  and  don’t  let  anything  that 
comes  into  this  opening  that  looks  or 
smells  Greaser  go  out  again.  They’ll 
be  sure  to  be  smoking  cigarettes,  there 
is  such  a  bad  odour  here,  and  that'll 
give  you  a  chance  for  sure  shots.” 

Tom  and  Kit  crawled  under  the 
waggon-cover  to  watch  for  their  in¬ 
human  game,  and  Joe  and  the  other 
scouts  tenderly  bore  the  wounded  boy 
upon  the  blanket  to  tho  camp. 

Laying  him  carefully  on  a  mossy  bank, 
they  gently  bathed  and  dressed  the 
wounds  in  a  primitive  manner,  and  water 
was  kept  dropping  upon  them  by  Rely. 
His  moaning  cry  to  his  oxen  was  still 
kept  up,  but  in  a  fainter  voice,  and  it 
was  plain  to  see  lie  had  not.  many  hours 
to  live. 

The  darkness  beneath  the  palms  be¬ 
came  more  dense,  for  the  sun  had  sunk 
into  the  western  sea,  and  by  the  flicker¬ 
ing  rays  of  tho  fire  the  scouts  still 
patched  the  little  sufferer. 

His  moans  ceased,  and  his  faint  breath 
came  and  went,  with  hardly  a  tremor, 
as  the  quick,  sharp  detonations  of  several 
revolver  shots  sounded  loudly  through 
the  chaparrals  from  the  direction  of  the 
scene  of  the  murder. 

As  the  first  reports  almost  together 
broke  the  awful  stillness  of  the  camp, 
the  boy  gave  a  wild  cry  of  horror,  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  fell  a  corpse  at  the  feet 
of  the  watchers. 

“Come  on  for  the  waggon,  boys;  all’s 
over  with  the  poor  lad.  Come  on  for 
vengeance.  There’s  more'n  one  Greaser 
come  for  the  jacket,  and  the  boys  may 
want  help,”  were  Joe’s  words. 

The  scouts  sprang  through  the  now 
dark  chaparrals  towards  the  waggon. 

As  they  neared  the  scene  of  the  murder 
a  bright  light  broke  upon  them,  showing 
them  their  way,  and  when  they  reached 
the  opening  the  waggon  was  in  a  blaze, 
while  Kit  and  Tom  were  galloping  round 
upon  horses,  with  fine  silver-mounted 
saddles  and  bridles  upon  them. 

The  scouts  from  the  camp  stopped  on 


the  border  of  light  in  astonishment,  and 
Tom  and  Kit  rode  up  to  their  comrades. 

“Where  did  you  get  them  horses,  and 
how  came  the 'waggon  on  fire,  boys?” 
asked  Joe. 

“We  swapped  saltpetre  and  lead, 
blind,  and  lit  the  waggon  to  see  if  we 
got  a  bargain,”  answered  Tom. 

“Where  are  yer  Greasers,  and  how 
many  did  you  take  in  out  of  the  wet?” 
Joe  demanded. 

“There’s  just  three  on  ’em.  You’ll 
find  one  horse  with  ours ;  he  stampeded 
that  way.  They  are  all  sittin’  cosy  on 
the  waggon-box — took  an  inside  seat. 
Wait  till  the  blaze  Hares  a  little  and 
you’ll  see  ’em.  We  thought  we’d  give 
’em  a  foretaste  of  the  climate  they  11 
have  ter  scout  in  for  the  future.  One 
cuss  made  his  will ;  left  his  togs — decent 
ones  they  are — to  our  Mike.  1  explained 
his  situation  to  him.  Tip-top  sombrero 
counted  in.  ” 

The  waggon,  being  an  old  one,  of 
heavy  oak  frame,  blazed  high  in  the  sky 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  collapsed 
into  a  smouldering  heap  of  red-hot  coals, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  Mexican 
robbers  and  murderers  were  charred  to 
a-shes. 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  scouts  left  the 
opening,  after  cutting  branches  to  cover 
the  body  of  the  murdered  rancher  from 
the  hot  sun,  and  also  from  the  wolve^ 
and  buzzards  that  would  have  enough 
to  satisfy  them  for  some  days  devouring 
the  oxen.  They  intended  to  procure 
tools  at  the  pass,  and  bury  the  body  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  dead  boy  lay,  white  and  rigid, 
on  the  mossy  bank,  the  palms  drooping 
over  him.  Joe  Shelley  stood  by  the  head 
of  the  corpse  and  motioned  the  scouts 
to  stand  round  the  body. 

“Now,  gentlemen  —  Texans !  swear 
with  me  over  this  little  form,  now 
silent  in  death,  murdered  innocence, 
that  henceforth,  when  we  meet  this 
guerilla,  Cortinas,  or  any  of  his  cut¬ 
throat  band,  we  will  remember  this 
cowardly  act  of  barbarity,  and  keep  the 
dying  scene  of  this  young  lad  before  our 
minds,  and  show  no  quarter,  no  mercy 
to  the  bandits  of  the  Rio  Grande.” 

The  scouts,  with  uncovered  heads, 
raised  their  right  hands  over  the  dead 
boy,  and  out  on  the  still  dark  air  of  the 
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chaparrals  with  terrible  earnestness  and 
deep  meaning  rang  the  words:  “We 
swear!” 

“Now,  pards,  wo  will  roll  his  cold 
form  in  a  blanket,  and  lay  him  in  this 
cosy  nook,  until  we  get  to  El  Paso  in 
the  morning.  We  oan  carry  him  there 
and  give  him  Christian  burial.” 

A  silent  gloom  fell  over  tho  party. 
Even  Joe,  as  they  ate  their  simple  prairio 
meal,  had  nothing  to  remark,  though 
usually  the  life  of  the  party.  Not  one 
there  had  a  more  tender  heart,  but  he 
showed  it  more  in  actions  than  in  words. 

Tho  scouts,  after  satisfying  their 
hunger,  lit  their  cigarettes,  while  Joe 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  letters  which 
ho  had  taken  from  the  Mexican’s  jacket 
and  commenced  to  peruse  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“To  horse,  boys — to  horse!  They’ve 
formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Colonel 
Ford  at  FoTt  Bliss  to-night.  The  Greaser 
bloodhounds  are  even  now  on  the  way 
from  Cortinas’s  camp  to  the  fort.  We 
must  be  in  Bliss  inside  this  hour,  or  *  Old 
Rip/  the  Chaparral  Coclo  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  lost  to  Texas  for  ever.  ” 

In  five  minutes  they  were  in  the 
waggon-trail  and  dashing  like  mad  to¬ 
wards  Fort  B lists. 

On  arriving  at  El  Paso  del  Norte  they 
found  that  their  news  wras  anticipated. 
It  was  known  at  the  fort  that  Cortina3, 
with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  was 
ravaging  Texas,  and.  that  the  United 
States  cavalry,  with  .  independent  bodies 
of  the  volunteer  defenders  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  farms,  were  scouring  the  region 
threatened  to  discover  the  wily  enemy. 

This  being  so,  the  little  band  of  scouts 
broke  up,  Joe  and  Sanchez  remaining 
the  guards  of  Miss  Wells,  who  continued 
her  journey  to  San  Anton/o,  and  the 
other  Rangers  joining  a  large  company 
of  the  El  Paso  daredevils  in  their  hunt 
for  the  brigands. 

From  the  “chumminess  ”  of  Joe 
Shelley  and  the  Mexican,  Sanchez,  the 
boys  called  him  “Mexican  ”  Joe,  and 
this  name  has  clung  to  him  ever  sance, 
intensified  by  his  adventures  in  the  land 
of  the  cactus  and  eagles. 

As  it  was  dangerous  to  be  seen  leaving 
the  town,  the  little  party,  after  refresh¬ 
ing,  determined  to  go  out  after  dark. 

After  a  ride  which  took  them  away 


from  all  sign  and  sound  of  the  noisy 
border  town,  the  party  spied,  a  tall 
pecan  tree,  for  which  they  directed 
their  course. 

“There’s  the  place  for  camp, ”  said 
Joe,  gladly.  “We  can  make  a  fire  with¬ 
out  its  being  seen.  We’ll  ride  in,  un¬ 
saddle,  and  take  our  nags  out  to  grasa 
among  the  mesquites.  ” 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  tho 
saddles,  tricks,  and  traps  were  deposited. 

Rely,  who  was  wearing  a  new  suit  of 
buckskin  and  looked  almost  as  much  a 
man  as  any  of  them,  refused  all  assistance, 
and  was  ready  with  her  nag  as  soon  as 
the  boys,  showing  that  she  was  used  to 
taking  care  of  her  horse.  Joe  took  hia 
own  and  Rely’s  animal,  and,  leaving  her 
to  see  to  the  camp,  went  out  to  find  a 
good  grazing  spot,  followed  by  Sanches 
leading  his  mustang. 

They  soon  found  suitable  places,  gave 
the  animals  good  length  of  rope  to  get 
plenty  of  grass,  and  started  on  the  return 
to  the  tree  where  Rely  sat  with  the 
saddles.  A  fire  was  soon  made  and  a 
midnight  meal  eaten ;  then  the  scouts 
formed  a  bower  of  branches  to  shield 
Rely  from  the  heavy  dew,  and  she  lay 
down  to  rest,  and  Joe,  also,  at  the  head 
of  the  gully,  while  Sanchez  meandered 
back  and  forth  between  the  sleepers  and 
the  horses. 

Save  for  a  short  rest  they  travelled 
throughout  the  next  day  and  camped  at 
night  under  the  Sierra  Blanca.  Rely 
was  fatigued,  and  not  sorry  to  res^ 
beneath  the  shadows. 

The  boys  were  very  careful  now,  as 
they  were  nea-r  the  course  of  Comanche 
war-parties  when  raiding  down  country 
a  little. 

Joe  forded  the  river  and  climbed  a  tall 
tree  to  take  a  look  at  the  prairies  beyond, 
but  nothing  suspicious  met  his  view.  He 
returned  to  camp,  and  the  horses  were 
picketed  within  half  a  pistol-shot  from 
the  party. 

They  had  just  finished  supper,  and 
were  in  the  act  of  loosening  their 
blankets  from  the  saddles,  when  a  loud 
splash  came  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  followed  by  another  and  an¬ 
other,  until,  as  Joe  Shelley  listened 
intently,  he  knew  at  least  a  score  of 
horses  were  in  Hie  stream.  He  knew 
they  were  horses  by  the  tread  upon  the 
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bank  before  they  entered  the  river.  ‘Now, 
by  the  way  they  struck  the  water,  and 
the  heaviness  of  the  tread,  he  also  knew 
the  animals  were  ridden  by  men. 

Who  and  what  these  men  were  must 
be  ascertained,  and  that  quickly. 

Sanchez  and  Rely  were  looking  at  Joe, 
'who  motioned  towards  the  saddles  and 
the  horses.  They  understood,  and  com¬ 
menced.  to  saddle  the  animals. 

Joe  crawled  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
as  near  the  river  as  he  dared,  and  parted 
the  branches: 

These  were  not  Cortinas’s  men  nor 
Mexicans,  but  greater  evils. 

Twenty  yards  from  him,  seated  upon 
.wild-looking  and  gaily-decorated  •  mus¬ 
tangs,  that  were  drinking  eagerly  of  the 
cool  waters,  were  a  score  of  Comanche 
warriors,  who  were  also  drinking,  by 
leaning  from  the  animals  and  scooping 
up  the  water  in  both  hands. 

Their  hideous  features  were  daubed 
.with  war-paint,  and  black  and  vermilion 
streaks  ran  along  each  side  of  the  back¬ 
bones  of  the  horses  to  the  tails.  Joe 
knew  they  had  travelled  a  long  distance 
from  the  way  the  horses  drank  and  the 
manner  of  the  Indians,  but  he  waited  for 
no  further  investigations,  but  stole  away 
silently  to  the  comrades  of  his  danger. 

Joe  quickly  threw  the  saddle  over  the 
back  of  his  horse,  drawing  the  girth  an 
extra  hole  tighter,  bridled  the  animal, 
and  gave  a  look  at  his  Mexican  comrade 
that  told  more  than  his  tongue  could, 
had  it  been  safe  to  use  it.  Then  he 
motioned  them  all  to  mount,  and  pointed 
down  the  river ;  then,  turning  his  horse 
to  bring  it  between  him  and  the  stream, 
he  levelled  his  rifle  over  the  saddle  as 
Pedro  with  Rely  slowly  walked  their 
horses  down  the  mountain  stream. 

A  horse’s  head  pressed  through  the 
branches  at  the  very  spot  Joe  had  re¬ 
connoitred.  Our  hero’s  cheek  kissed  the 
breech  of  his  rifle,  his  eye  ran  along  the 
sights,  as  a  grim  warrior's  head  cleft  the 
foliage. 

The  eyes  of  each  were  upon  the  other ; 
the  Indian’s  lips  parted  for  the  danger 
signal ;  it  was  too  late ;  Joe’s  rifle 
belched  forth  its  contents  of  Are  and 
lead.  The  death-howl  and  warning 
whoop  blended  horribly  together  as  the 
savage  fell  from  his  horse,  dead,  upon 
the  smouldering  ^amp-fire. 


The  instant  after  Joe  pulled  the  trigger 
he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  drove  the  long 
rowels  of  liis  spurs  deep  in  the  flanks  of 
his  mustang.  The  horse  bounded  into 
the  air,  then  in  a  wild  gallop  sprang 
down  the  river,  while  the  river  bottom 
resounded  with  yells  of  rage  from  the 
Indians  as  they  came  crashing  through 
the  branches  and  saw  their  dead  chief. 

When  the  forms  of  the  retreating  trio 
met  their  view  the  war-cry  burst  in 
terrific  vengeful  meaning  from  their 
throats,  and  as  they  cashed  in  pursuit 
they  sent  a  shower  of  arrows  after  the 
whites. 

“Take  the  lead,  Pedro,  for  Big  Foot 
Wallace’s  ranch.  It  ain’t  over  five  miles 
from  here.  Follow  the  water.  Rely, 
keep  close  to  the  Mexican,  and  mind 
your  nag ;  a  fall  is  death,  or  worse  to 
you.  I’ll  keep  the  reds  from  bein’ 
anxious  or  too  eager,  and  we’ll  fetch 
’em  right  into  a  trap,  fur  Big  Foot  is 
at  home ;  seen  his  best  saddle  nag  to¬ 
night  hoppled  out  above  here.  Git  up, 
an’  git!”- 

Big  Foot  Wallace  was  a  celebrated 
borderman  of  gigantic  stature  and  un¬ 
erring  aim  with  a  rifle,  of  great  skill  with 
knife  and  revolver,  and  with  a  heart  big 
enough  for  three  men,  though  subject 
to  fits  of  sullenness  which  made  him 
morose  as  a  wounded  bear.  Poor  fellow, 
be  never  recovered  from  the  massacre  of 
his  family.  Can  any  man  blame  him  that 
he  fought  for  vengeance? 

Meanwhile  on  went  our  three  riders, 
the  Indians,  with  fierce  yells,  lashing 
their  mustangs  with  the  cruel  rawhide 
quirts,  causing  them  to  leap  into  the 
air  with  the  force  of  the  blows,  and  then 
launch  out  with  redoubled  speed. 

“Keep  just  clear  of  the  timber  for  three 
miles  if  you  have  the  luck  to  get  so  far, 
Ped.  I  want  to  show  ’em  some  shootin’, 
the  4  Old  Reliable’  style.” 

Three  warriors,  better  mounted  than 
the  others,  were  now  within  a  hundred 
yards,  and,  as  Joe  had  slowed  up  to 
give  his  friends  a  chance  to  put  more 
ground  between  them  and  their  enemies, 
the  redskins  were  gaining,  and  would 
soon  be  within  sixty  yards,  when  their 
bows  would  be  as  effective  as  rifles,  and 
more  to  be  dreaded,  espcially  if  the 
ar rows  w  ere  p  oi  s  on  e  d . 

One  of  the  three  pushed  ahead  of  the 
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others.  He  was  a  splendid,  specimen  of 
his  race ;  horse  and  rider  acted  as  one — 
each  movement  of  one  was  in  concert 
with  the  other. 

This  brave  was  fitting  an  arrow  to  his 
bow ;  two  others  hung  dangling  from 
between  the  fingers  of  the  right  or  bow¬ 
string  Jiand,  to  be  sent  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  one  after  another. 

Joe  wheeled  and  gave  a  twitch  on  his 
bridle-rein ;  the  powerful  Spanish  bit 
brought  his  horse  to  a  dead  stop, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  but  Joe  sat 
him  like  a  man  of  iron ;  his  rifle  was 
brought  to  his  shoulder  just  as  the  bow 
of  the  Indian  was  drawn  so  that  the 
arrow-head  touched  the  left  forefinger. 
The  report  of  the  rifle  and  the  twang 
of  the  bowstring  mingled. 

The  death-howl  of  the  red  struck 
Shelley's  ear  as  he  dashed  his  spars 
home,  and  his  sombrero  scurried  through 
the  air  oyer  his  horse’s  head,  with  the 
arrow  imbedded  in  the  thick  felt. 

The  other  two  Indians  were  not  fifty 
feet  away,  their  bows  were  slung  upon 
their  arms,  and  the  long  deadly  lances 
were  poised  as  they  came  thundering  on. 

Joe,  who  thought  his  time  had  surely 
come,  determining  to  send  one'  more  red 
tiger  to  his  long  home,  dropped  his  rifle- 
strap  over  the  horn  of  his  saddle  and 
jerked  out  his  Colt  revolver  from  the 
holster ;  then,  throwing  himself  half 
round,  he  let  fly  at  the  nearest  brave — 
the  only  one  he  had  any  chance  at  before 
the  lances  would  cleave  the  air  and 
impale  him. 

The  sharp  crack  of  Sanchez’s-  rifle 
blended  in  with  the  report  of  the  revolver 
as  the  two  lances  cleaved  the  air,  one 
burying  itself  full  two  feet  in  Joe’s 
mustang,  the  other  whizzing  past  Joe, 
the  thick  end  giving  him  a  stinging  blow 
upon  his  head  which  nearly  took  the 
senses  from  him. 

As  Joe’s  horse  sank  to  the  ground 
Sanchez’s  voice  rang  out,  “Jump!  ’ore’s 
a  horse!”  and  he  felt  a  rawhide  rope 
in  his  hand.  He  was  then  grabbed  by 
the  belt  and  hoisted  into  an  Indian 
saddle. 

There  was  a  rush  from  behind,  as 
yelling  demons  came  thundering  down 
upon  them. 

A  blur  seemed  to  hover  before  the 
eyes  of  our  young  hero — he  felt  a  heavy 


blow  given  to  his  horse  behind  and  the 
animal  spring  madly  forward ;  then  a 
perfect  fusillade  from  the  revolvers  of 
Sanchez  struck  his  ears. 

Wild  yells  of  agony  and  whoops  of 
vengeance  followed  the  revolver  fusillade 
of  the  Mexican,  who  had  fired  twelve 
shots  right  into  the  mass  of  savages  as 
they  came  upon  the  6cene  of  Joe  s 
accident. 

On,  on  went  the  horse,  which  took 
Joe  he  knew  not  where.  A  rapid  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  behind  him,  and  Sanchez 
soon  took  the  rawhide  ropes  from  his 
hands,  and  his  voice  broke  out  in  words 
of  cheer : 

“Stick  to  the  nag/ old  paid!  I’ll  see 
yer  through  or  die.  Five  minutes  and 
we’re  safe.  Rely  is  ahead  and  at  Big 
Foot’s  afore  this  time.” 

On,  on  down  through  the  live-oaks, 
Sanchez  having  the  horse  in  the  lead, 
and  avoiding  the  low-hanging  branches 
of  the  trees.  A  few  more  leaps,  and  the 
cabin  of  Big  Foot  would  be  reached. 

The  reds,  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  fol¬ 
lowed  howling,  two  hundt^d  yards  be¬ 
hind.  The  death-scene  of  their  chief  had 
tost  them  ground. 

The  horses  were  covered  with  foam, 
and  a  wavering,  staggering  gait  told  that 
they  must  soon  slacken  the  headlong 
speed  that  had  been  kept  up. 

“Cheer  up,  Joe!”  yelled  the  Mexican, 
“there’s  the  opening,  and  there  is  Big 
Foot  and  Rely  at  the  cabin.  Hurrah  for 
the  giant  scout!  Hurrah  for  us,  too! 
Big  Foot’s  ready  for  biz,  and  ‘  Old 
Reliable  ’  is  going  to  talk  !  Shoot  away, 
over  or  under,  right  or  left,  any  way, 
so  you  wipe  out  a  red  !” 

A  ball  whizzed  past  the  speaker’s  head, 
the  report  followed,  and  a  yell  of  agony 
came  from  the  rear. 

The  horses  dashed  up  to  the  cabin. 
Big  Foot  Wallace  lifted  Joe  clear  off  the 
Indian  horse,  pricked  the  animal  with 
his  bowie,  and  the  horse,  followed  by 
the  Mexican's,  staggered  to  the  river 
beyond  the  cabin. 

Rely  and  Joe  were  pushed  inside  the 
cabin  door,  opened  just  wide  enough  to 
squeeze  in.  Sanchez  followed,  Big  Foot* 
gave  a  parting  shot,  and  crow  fed  his 
bulky  form  inside  the  door  as  a  hail  of 
arrows  struck  the  cabin. 

A  sharp,  shrill  shriek,  like  that  of  a 
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woman  In  horrible  agony  and  deathly 
fear,  came  from  the  other  end  of  the 
cabin,  as  the  heavy  bars  fell  into  place, 
f%tening  the  door. 

A  low,  soothing  whistle  came  from  the 
lips  of  Big  Foot,  and  then,  looking  at 
the  Mexican,  he  said  : 

“Take  a  sight  outen  that  west  end 
coop,  an’  see  whar  them  cusses  are 
prospectin’,  an’  whether  yer  think  they’ll 
quit  the  game.  I’ve  got  a  boss  card  to 
play  yet.  How  many  on  ’em  has  chawed 
dirt  on  yer  back  trail?” 

“I  reckon  seven  went  under  fur  good, 
an’  sum  bad  hurt  away  back,  an’  you 
spotted  two  here.  There’s  two  dozen 
or  so  spilin’  for  a  fight  yet.  Dang  the 
cusses,  they  don’t  know  when  they’re 
wusted.  They’ve  got  an  old  waggon- 
tongue  o’  yourn,  an’  I  reckon  they 
kalkeriate  to  break  up  house-keepin’ 
fur  yer,  or  have  a  house-warmin’,  one 
or  t’other.  They’ve  left  the  nags  up 
on  the  rise.  Here  they  come !  Dog- 
goned  if  I  don’t  spile  sum  on  ’em  for 
a  war-dance!” 

“Hold!”  said  Big  Foot;  “don’t  yer 
waste  a  grain  o’  powder  on  the  varmints. 
You  lay  low  till  I  give  yer  a  hint  to  sling 
yer  card;  they  can’t  knock  in  that  door 
no  way,  an’  I  don’t  think  they  seen  what 
door  we  cum  in  by.” 

Joe  was  lying  upon  a  pile  of  skins  in 
one  corner  of  the  a-partment  and  Rely 
was  bathing  his  head.  The  scalp  was 
torn,  and  he  had  lost  a  large  quantity 
of  blood. 

As  Big  Foot  made  the  last  remark  to 
Sanchez  he  addressed  them  ail,  saying  : 

“You  all  keep  cool.  I’m  a-goin’  to 
t’other  room.  Got  a  partition  in  my 
cabin.  You’ll  hear  fun  soon.  ” 

As  he  spoke  a  heavy  substance  struck 
the  door,  but  it  was  not  the  one  by 
which  they  gained  entrance.  This  was 
ingeniously  covered  with  split  logs  spiked 
on  so  that  when  closed  no  break  in  the 
logs  was  visible. 

The  door  upon  which  the  Indians  were 
now  working  to  gain  an  entrance  was 
about  four  feet  east  of  this.  The  dis¬ 
tance  the  reds  were  from  the  cabin,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  semi-darkness,  had  kept 
their  usually  keen  eyes  from  observing 
that  there  were  two  doors. 

As  Big  Foot  spoke  of  the  fun  yet  to 
come,  he  mounted  a  ladder  to  the  left 


above  and  was  lost  to  view.  Then  again 
commenced  the  .  same  low,  soothing 
whistle,  accompanied  by  the  rattling  of 
chains  and  a  loud,  cat-like  purring. 

Again  the  waggon-tongue  struck  the 
door  with  a.  chash,  sending  the  splinters 
flying  against  the  partition.  The  next 
lunge  of  the  battering-ram  must  force 
the  door. 

The  cabin  was  as  still  as  death  with 
the  exception  of  the  low,  audible  whistle 
of  Big  Foot,  and  the  strange  purring 
sound. 

The  patter,  patter  of  many  moccasined 
feet  upon  the  ground  outside  reached  the 
ears  of  the  whites ;  then  the  crash,  the 
quick  cracking  of  wood,  and  the  fall  of 
the  door  upon  the  earth  floor  inside, 
followed  by  the  exultant  war-whoops  of 
the  Indians  as  they  sprang  into  the  open¬ 
ing,  in  one  huddled  mass,  their  war-clubs 
and  scalping-knives  brandished  above 
their  heads. 

The  rattle  of  heavy’  chains,  as  if  this 
time  cast  inside,  a  loud,  piercing  whistle, 
and  then  a  horrid,  blood-curdling  scream 
that  riveted  every  warrior  to  his  tracks 
with  terror ! 

The  spring  of  a  heavy  body,  the 
scratching  of  the  claws  as  they  left  the 
woodwork  and  loosened  the  grip  which 
gave  force  to  the  lunge,  was  distinctly 
heard ;  then,  as  it  struck  among  the 
mass  of  Indians,  the  yells  of  horror. 

Rely,  pale  as  death,  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  cabin ; 
Sanchez  was  recapping  his  arms,  and 
Joe,  with  a  bandage  round  his  head, 
stood  leaning  on  his  rifle  by  the  side 
of  Rely,  when  Big  Foot  dropped  from 
the  loft  and  sprang  for  the  door.  Throw¬ 
ing  the  bars  to  one  side  and  kicking  it 
wide  open,  he  snatched  his  rifle  and 
shouted  : 

“Come  on  with  yer  shooters,  all  hands, 
but  don’t  shoot  my  cat!” 

All  rushed  out,  arms  at  the  ready, 
Rely  included. 

The  moon  now  lighted  up  the  scene, 
and  showed  by  the  other  door,  which 
was  smashed  in,  half  a  dozen  Indians 
writhing  in  agony  upon  the  ground. 
Others  were  fleeing  in  terror  towards  the 
horses. 

“Show  yer  shootin’  edication,  now  or 
never  !  ”  shouted  Big  Foot,  as  he  brought 
down  the  redskin  nearest  to  the  horses. 
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All  opened  fire  until  not  one  was  left 
alive  of  those  who  were  striving  to  get 
to  their  animals.  The  single  Indian  left 
in  charge  of  them  was  seen  to  gaiiop 
away,  gazing  back  in  terror  at  the  fast¬ 
falling  warriors  of  his  tribe,  and  lashing 

nost  unmerci- 
-  howls  struck 

They  turned  to  those  who  had  been 
rolling  in  agony  by  the  dooT ;  they  were 
now  rigid  in  death  and  bathed  in  gore, 
while  the  panther,  an  animal  of  pro¬ 
digious  size,  lay  stretched  out  among  the 
dead  Indians,  -licking  the  blood  from  the 
many  knife-wounds  received  in  defence 
of  the  home. 

“Cuss  the  sculpcTS,  they’ve  cut  my 
cat.  You  ’uns  better  squat  awhile  inside. 
This  are  the  fu’st  surprise-party  she  has 
had,  an’  she  feels  kinder  excited  an’  a 
little  wilted  arter  her  exartions  to  amuse 
the  wisiters.  Keep  away,  or  she  might 
take  a  hankerin’  arter  a  change  o’  meat. 
I’ll  just  yank  the  dead  red  outen  her 
chamber,  wash  her  off,  and  entice  her  in. 
X  don’t  reckon  ther  varmints  had  time 
tew  cut  deep.” 

Before  Big  Foot  had  ceased  speaking, 
Rely  and  her  guards  were  in  the  cabm 
and  the  door  closed. 

Sanchez  started  a  fire  and  began  to 
inspect  Big  Foot’s  larder.  He  soon  had 
venison  steaks  sputtering  upon  the  coals, 
and  the  coffee-pot  threw  out  its  fragrant 
aroma.  Having  got  things  under  way 
for  a  good  meal,  Sanchez  turned  to  his 
companion,  and  said  : 

“Cheer  up,  Joe;  you’ll  he  all  hunk 
in  the  mornin’.  Miss  Martha,  you’ll 
make  a  good  Ranger.  I  see,  by  your 
looks,  that  this  little  difficulty  atween 
us  an’  the  reds  ha’n’t  set  yer  back  any. 
Reckon  it  don’t  matter  if  I  call  yer  by 
yer  right  name  hereabouts.  Wonder  if 
Big  Foot  knowed ,  yer  were  a  female? 
He’s  had  so  much  on  his  hands  that  he 
wouldn’t  let  on  if  he  did.” 

It  just  occurs  to  the  writer  that  a 
remark  will  come  in  appropriately  : 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  characters 
speak  fair  English  at  times,  and  at  others 
use  nothing  but  slang  and  clipped  words. 
This  is  true.  Among  frontiersmen  are 
some  who  have  fair  education,  but  when 
they  are  on  the  plains  they  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  the  same  language  os  those 


his  mustang  with  Ins  quirt  i 
fully  as  the  frequent  death 
his  ears. 


who  have  no  education ,  and  it  comefl 

more  easily. 

A  few  minutes  later  Big  Foot  entered 
the  door,  loaded  down  with  saddles  and 
lariats,  which  he  had  taken  from  tho 
Indian  horses,  and  threw  them  down  in 
one  corner  of  the  apartment,  saying  : 

“Waal,  boys,  I  see  yer  ter  hum,  an* 
that’s  the  way  ter  do;  just  h’ist  in  all 
the  grub  yer  can.  You’ll  want  tew  feed 
big  when  yer  have  it  handy.  It’s  no 
easy  trip  fur  a  woman.  Reckon  I’ll  shake 
hands  now  with  Miss  Wells.  Knowed 
yer  mother  when  yer  hair  was  shorter ’n 
what  ’tis  now,  if  yer  have  cut  her  off. 
Yer  make  a  good-lookin’  boy,  dog-goned 
if  yer  don’t.  How’s  yer  marm,  and 
what’s  arivin’  yer  this-a-way?  I  seen 
John  Moore  an’  yer  brother  Clay  glidin’ 
to’ards  the  Rio  Bravo  six  weeks  ago.” 

“Did  you  see  them,  Mr.  Wallace?  I 
am  now  on  my  way  to  my  brother.  John, 
I  suppose,  is  in  Monterey.  These  two 
hunters  very  kindly  agreed  to  escort  me 
through,  but  I  little  expected  to  have 
met  with  danger  so  soon.  We  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  your  noble  exertions  in 
ridding  us  of  our  enemies  wo  should  now 
be  either  dead,  or  prisoners,  which  is 
worse.  ” 

“I  like  yer  grit,  gal,  but  it’s  a  bad 
move,  I’m  af eared  ;  ther’  are  more’n  one 
war-party  on  the  rampage  atween  this 
an’  Eagle  Pass,  an’  the  varmints  know 
we  are  hard-pressed  by  the  Greasers. 
We  reckon  on  havin’  a  big  squabble  with 
’em  within  a  week.  Ther's  a  heap  o’ 
the  cusses  camped  below,  an’  I  start  to- 
morrer  tew  bo  in  when  the  layout  are 
spread ;  an’  I  count  on  slinging  a  few 
lead  chips  into  the  game,  an’  win  every 
time.  If  I’d  had  my  Old  Reliable  with 
me  I’d  ’a’  gone  with  the  boys.  1  can’t 
count  on  Old  Kentuck  no  longer,  the 
gun’s  a-gettin’  wheezy  an’  don’t  burn 
mor’n  half  her  powder.  I  reckon,  if  I 
don’t  run  ag’np  any  reds,  I’ll  fetch  the 
brush  in  time  ter  let  ’ean  know  I’ nr 
thar.  ” 

“If  you  do,  Mr.  Wallace,  I  should  be 
very  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  say 
to  anyone  who  knows  me  that  you  saw 
mo  and  the  boys  on  the  way  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  ’  ’ 

Early  in  the  morning  all  were  astir, 
and  while  Sanchez  prepared  the  break- 
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fast  Joe  jumped  upon  one  of  the  Indian 
horses,  bounded  away  on  the  back  trail, 
and  soon  returned  with  his  saddle,  bridle, 
blankets,  and  tricks,  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  dead  mustang. 

In  an  hour  all  ,were  ready  for  the  start 
and  mounted. 

Big  Foot  threw  all  his  venison  to 
the  'panther,  saying  he  had  engaged  a 
Mexican,  who  lived  up  the  stream,  to 
feed  the  animal  every  three  days. 

“An’  now,  boys,  an’  ’Miss  Reliable,’ 
our  trails  branch  off.  Joe,  keep  yer  eyes 
open  if  yer  have  to  jam  in  sum  terbacca 
to  smart  ’em  in  tew  keepin’  so.  Ther’s 
reds  along  the  Pecos  River,  arter  loose 
stock  an’  sculps,  an’  yer  must  look  sharp, 
or  you’ll  loose  your’n. 

“Sanchez,  ye  re  sum  on  reds,  I  know, 
but  ye’re  rash,  an’  rather  fight  than  run 
or  keep  clear  on  it  by  watchin’  ther 
ground.  If  yer  see  a  trail,  know  afore 
yer  leave  it  whar  it’s  agoin’,  an’  if  thar’s 
any  chances  for  ’em  tew  run  ag’in’  yer. 
Shake !  I’m  agoin*  fur  Greasers  on  ther 
jump,  an’  I  kalkerlate  wiil  make  ’em 
take  water  or  wilt.  Right  thar  I  ”  and 
shaking  the  hands  of  the  three,  Big 
Foot  Wallace  dashed,  down  the  incline, 
mounted  upon  a  powerful  black  half- 
breed,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
bottom  timber. 

CHAPTER  4. 

Captured  by  Comanche*. 

At  length  the  three  riders  reached  the 
Rio  Pecos,  or  at  least  the  pools  of  water 
which,  in  the  wet  season,  form  a  stream 
running  into  this  confluent  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Most  of  the  water  was  bad  and 
stagnant,  but  inlets  were  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  pool  where  the  waters 
were  clear  enough  for  use. 

The  horses  were  staked  on  the  Tank, 
rich  grass  which  surrounded  the  lakes, 
just  out  from  the  timber  which  bordered 
them. 

When  Joe  returned  from  taking  the 
horses  to  grass,  Rely  was  seated,  weary 
and  worn,  on  her  blanket,  and  was  busy 
preparing  the  evening  meal.  Sanchez 
looked  into  the  frying-pan  and  turned 
up  his  nose,  saying  : 

“I’ve  chawed  that  dried  beef  long 
enuf.  I  don’t  reckon  one  shotTl  bring 


the  reds  down  on  us,  an’  I  see  a  buck 
below  agom’  fur  watef.” 

“I’ll  make  cold  meat  outen  him,”  de¬ 
clared  Shelley.  He  took  his  rifle  and 
started  down  the  lake,  through  the 
timber,  followed  by  the  voice  of  the 
Mexican  recommending  extreme  caution. 

Joe  proceeded  down  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  stepping  upon  and  over  the 
smouldering  trunks  of  trees  and  through 
the  underbush  for  half  a  mile,  when 
his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  buck  he 
was  in  search  of  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake  drinking.  Cocking  his  rifle, 
and  stealthily  making  his  way  over  the 
difficulties  in  his  path,  Mexican  Joe  went 
towards  the  door. 

While  thus  step  by  step  approaching 
the  buck  that  still  idly  lapped  the  water, 
what  seemed  to  Joe  to  be  a  log  of  dead 
wood  was  reached,  and  as  he  had  in  the 
same  manner  made  his  way  over  others 
in  his  path  he  stepped,  upon  it  with  one 
foot,  when  the  log  shot  out  from  under 
him. 

Joe  had  his  rifle  ready  to  raise  when 
he  cleared  the  last  obstruction  in  the 
path,  his  finger  on  the  trigger-guard ; 
as  he  lost  his  footing  his  finger  uncon¬ 
sciously  pressed  the  trigger  and  the  gun 
exploded. 

He  dropped  the  rifle  as  if  it  had  been 
a  red-hot  iron  and  sprang  into  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  knowing  not  what 
danger  threatened  him.  But  Joe  was 
forced  to  blush  with  shame  as  he  saw 
a  huge  alligator  plunge  into  the  lake  as 
badly  frightened  as  himself. 

He  sat  still  in  his  perch,  and  as  hi* 
thoughts  turned  from  the  rifle  upon  the 
ground  to  the  buck  he  glanced  towards 
the  spot  where  the  animal  had  stood. 
To  his  great  surprise  the  buck  lay  there 
kicking  in  the  agonies  of  death  upon  the 
shore. 

Joe’s  eyes  opened  to  twice  their  usual 
size,  and"  lie  commenced  to  think  and 
scratch  his  head.  He  eventually  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  his  rifle,  when  it  went  off  acci¬ 
dentally,  to  have  taken  a  course  toward* 
the  buck,  for  it  was  pointed  upward  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

“I  never  heard  of  a.  buck  gittin’ 
skeered  ter  de’th;  but,  seein’  ther  alii- 
gater  git  up  an’  git  one  way,  an’  me 
stampedin’  another,  might  ’a’  made  ther 
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fcuss  laff  hisself  tew  de’th,”  and  a  low 
chuckle  of  mirth  convulsed  Joe’s  frame 
for  a  moment. 

He  was  about  descending  from  the  tree 
to  examine  the  buck,  when  he  received 
a  stunning  blow  upon  the  back  of  his 
head,  which  tumbled  him  from  the  tree 
senseless  to  the  earth  ;  then  half  a  dozen 
Indians  sprang  from  the  underbrush  and 
bound  him  hand  and  foot. 

A  tall,  llnelv-formed  chief  stalked 
proudly  from  the  timber  into  the  midst 
of  his  warriors,  gave  a  glance  at  the 
thongs  which  bound  the  captive,  issued 
a  low  order  in  the  Comanche  tongue  to 
one  of  his  braves,  who  departed  down 
the  shore,  but  soon  returned  with  an 
old  corn  sack,  which  he  was  about  to 
draw  over  the  head  of  Joe,  when  a 
gesture  from  the  chief  prevented  him. 
With  a  motion  towards  the  dead  buck 
he  dismissed  them  all,  and  they  -pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dress  the  animal. 

The  long  shaft  of  an  arrow  projecting 
from  the  side  of  the  deer  showed  plainly 
that  poor  Joe  had  not  arrived  at  the 
correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  buck’s 
death.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  riddle 
to  him  when  he  recovered  hi3  senses  and 
found  himself  prisoner. 

The  chief  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  white  youth’s  form,  loosened  a  gourd 
from  his  belt,  and  poured  water  upon 
his  captive’s  head. 

Joe  groaned  heavily ;  at  length  his 
eyes  opened  and  fell  upon  the  Indian 
before  him,  who  was  also  looking  at  Joe 
with  a  glance  of  bitter  hatred. 

Joe  knew  that  the  least  show  of  sur¬ 
prise,  fear,  or  weakness  would  go  against 
him,  and  ail  the  bravado  and  unconcern 
he  could  muster  would  be  in  his  favour; 
so,  with  the  appearance  of  as  (much  in¬ 
difference  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  same 
situation  a  thousand  times,  and  come  out 
ail  right,  he  addressed  the  chief  : 

“Rowde,  Mister  Vermilion?  Yer  take 
a  ruff  way  of  makin’  my  ’quaintance, 
and  tuk  it  when  I  warn’t  expectin’  yer. 
J ust  loosen  these  buckstrings  frum  my 
paws.  I  want  my  terbacca ;  war  just 
a-goin’  tew  take  a  chaw  when  yer  tried 
to  bu’st  my  head  an’  knocked  it  flyin\  ” 

At  the  mention  of  tobacco  the  chief’s 
eyes  brightened,  and,  following  our 
young  friend’s  gaze  along  the  foot  of 
the  tree  from  which  he  had  so  suddenly 


been  knocked,  the  Indian  on  his  hands 
and  knees  commenced  a  search  for  the 
weed  he  craved  more  than  Joe  himself. 

He  soon  found  the  long  plug  of  tbo 
coveted  weed,  eagerly  tore  off  a  huge 
chunk  with  his  teeth,  and  commenced 
chewing  'the  same  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction. 

Seating  himself  beside  Joe  onoe  more 
he  held  the  tobacco  near  his  captive’s 
mouth,  and  when  Joe  opened  his  jaws 
for  the  expected  chew  the  chief  gave  him 
a  rough  blow  across  the  face,  saying  : 

* AV har  your  chief,  Great  B:g  Foot? 
Whar  white  squaw?  Whar  crooked 
fingers?  Kill  many  my  braves;  must 
have  scalps?  Tell  Creeping  Panther, 
quick!  Me  find  ’urn.” 

“As  tew  Big  Foot,  you  look  sharp,  or 
he’ll  git  his  cat  arter  yer,  what  just  tor© 
ver  best  warriors  inter  shue-strings.  Big 
Foot  have  got  a  panther  what’ll  knock 
spots  often  you,  an’  make  yer  creep  right 
smart,  I  reckon.  As  tew  the  others  yer 
speak  of,  if  yer  want  ’em,  why,  find  ’em  ; 
fur  if  ye  slash  me  inter  hash,  an’  fry  me, 
I  ain’t  a-goin’  tew  sling  a  word  within 
a  hundred  miles  on  ’em.  ” 

At  the  mention  of  Big  Foot’s  panther 
the  Indian  gave  a  shudder,  which,  with, 
the  previous  words  of  the  chief,  showed 
plainly  to  Joe  that  the  Indian  who  had 
charge  of  the  horses  at  the  time  of  the 
fight  at  the  cabin  of  Wallace,  and  who 
afterwards  escaped,  had  joined  the  party 
that  held  our  friend  prisoner.  They  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  Big  Foot  was  with 
Joe. 

The  sun  disappeared ;  the  twilight 
deepened  fast  amid  the  timber,  and  the 
chief  still  sat  chewing  tobacco,  with  eves 
and  ears  open  and  on  the  alert,  watching 
for  any  movement  from  up  the  lake. 
Finally  he  turned  to  his  followers  and 
motioned  them  towards  him.  A  few 
words  in  a  low  voice,  and  Joe  was 
securely  bound  to  the  same  tree  he  had 
been  knocked  from,  and  left  there. 

*  W  *  « 

Sanchez  had  just  pulled  the  coffee-pot 
from  off  the  coals  to  settle,  when  the 
rifle-shot  of  liis  friend  broke  on  the  air 
and  echoed  through  the  timber.  In  spite 
of  himself  a  cola  chill  of  apprehension 
ran  through  him,  and  he  noticed  that 
Rely  started  nervously ;  but  with  a 
cheering  voice  he  addressed  hex : 
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“Come,  Rely,  rouse  up  and  take  some 
Supper.  We’ll  not  wait  for  Shelley 
without  you  hanker  for  a  venison  steak. 
We’ll  have  our  coffee,  anyway,  when  it 
tastes  best.  I  ha’ n’t  thrown  oil  on  dried 
beef  myself ;  I  like  it  as  a  stand-by,  an’ 
wish  Joe  had  stopped  here.” 

“I  do  wish  he  had  not  gone  for  the 
deer,  Sanchez,  for  I  feel  very  nervous 
to-night.  ” 

They  both  partook  of  the  simple  prairie 
meal  in  silence,  every  moment  expecting 
to  see  the  form  of  Joe  burst  through  the 
brush. 

When  presently  they  had  finished,  the 
Mexican  stepped  out,  halfway  between 
the  horses  and  the  camp-fire,  and  listened 
intently  for  some  time,  but  nothing  could 
be  heard  of  Joe’s  returning  footsteps. 

He  stole  silently,  his  mind  filled  with 
forebodings  of  danger,  back  to  Rely,  who 
had  again  laid  her  exhausted  form  upon 
tile  blankets. 

“Look  here,  Rely,  thar’a  no  use  in 
nxakin’  any  bones  of  it ;  thar’s  somthin* 
wrong  with  Jce,  sure.  He  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
stopped  only  long  enuff  to  slash  off  a 
hind  quarter  of  that  buck,  an’  he  warn’t 
half  a  mile  from  here  when  he  fired. 
He’s  had  time  to  ’a’  got  here  long  ago, 
an’  either  the  reds  has  got  him,  or  he’s 
shot  hisself,  an’  the  last  trick  he  ain’t 
likely  to  do.  We  must  think  sharp  an’ 
quick,  an’  get  from  here.  If  the  reds 
have  got  him,  an’  that?d  ’a’  be’n  a  strong 
party,  tha’d  ’a’  be’n  here  afore  this. 
Thay’li  cum,  anyway,  bet  yer  life.  Look 
here,  Rely,  what  kind  o’  medicines  did 
yer  buy  at  Ei  Paso  for  our  journey?  I 
heerd  yer  speak  about  havin’  sum  in 
yer  saddle-bags.  Hav’  yer  got  any 
i’ud’num?  ” 

“Yes,  I  have — I  think  a  four-ounce 
phial;  but,  what  do  you  want  with  it?” 

Sanchez  came  up  to  where  Rely  re¬ 
clined,  holding  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  his 
hand . 

“Now,  Rely,”  he  said,  “to  make 
things  sure,  if  we  are  cotched  by  the 
reds,  why,  we’H  doctor  this  whisky,  fur 
they’ll  be  sure  to  go  for  it  the  fu’st  thing, 
when  they  rummage  around  our  camp 
tricks.  ” 

“What  an  idea!”  said  Rely,  as  she 
passed  the  phial  to  her  protector,  who 
poured  the  contents  into  the  whisky,  and 
as  it  did  not  quite  fill  the  bottle,  he  added 


some  water,  and  replaced  it  in  his  saddle* 
bag. 

“Now,  Rely,  please  to  get  your  tricks 
together.  I’ll  go  fur  the  horses.  Yer 
can  bet  yer  life  Joe  is  bagged,  an’  wo 
shall  be  if  we  don't  git  frum  here.” 

He  immediately  started  for  the 
animals,  but  soon  returned  to  Rely, 
and  grasped  her  by  the  arm,  whisper^ 
ing,  hoarsely  : 

“The  horses  are  gone!” 

He  hurried  Rely  into  a  dense  thicket 
of  underbrush,  cautioned  her  to  silence, 
and  telling  her  that  he  would  soon  return 
he  slowly  glided  along  the  ground,  made 
his  way  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp, 
and  boldlv  entered  it.  The  fire  had  died 
down,  so  that  a  human  form  could  hardly 
be  distinguished. 

The  Mexican  rolled  the  blankets  of 
the  party  about  logs  of  dead  wood,  and 
placet!  them  round  the  fire  to  resemble 
sleeping  forms. 

When  he  had  arranged  things  to  suit 
him  he  threw  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
upon  the  embers,  and  then,  before  a 
blaze  lit  up  the  camp,  took  his  rifle  and 
crawled  awray  towards  Rely’s  hiding- 
place  ;  but  before  he  had  gone  twenty 
paces  three  warriors  sprang  upon  him, 
bore  him  to  the  earth,  wrenching  his 
rifle  and  six-shooters  from  him,  and  in 
an  instant  he  was  bound  securely  hand 
and  foot. 

The  camp-fire  now  burnt  into  a  blaze, 
throwing  a  brilliant  light  around.  TI10 
chief  pointed  significantly  at  the  three 
saddles,  saying  : 

“The  Big  Foot  chief  and  his  cat  stay 
at  his  lodge.  Find  the  white  squaw.” 

Sanchez  was  bound  to  a  tree  near  the 
fire,  and  the  Indians  scattered  to  hunt 
for  Rely. 

When  Sanchez  left  her  hidden  in  the 
bushes  she  lost  all  hope,  and  kneeling 
she  prayed  Heaven  fervently  to  pre¬ 
serve  herself  and  friends  from  the  great 
troubles  that  seemed  thickening  around 
them,  and  to  lead  them  all  safely  to  her 
dear  mother. 

As  she  finished  her  orisons  a  slashing 
and  crashing  of  branches  towards  the 
lake  below  her  struck  her  ears ;  a  heavv 
body  seemed  dragging  along  the  earth 
towards  her  ;  a  musky,  nauseating  smeil 
filled  the  air ;  the  heavy  body  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  smell  sickened 
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her,  and  the  consciousness  of  an  un¬ 
looked-for  clanger,  in  some  unknown  and 
horrible  form,  stagnated  her  blood. 

It  must  be,  it  was,  one  of  the  large 
alligators  she  had  seen  in  the  lake !  Oh, 
horror  of  horrors!  The  dreadful,  dis¬ 
gusting  monster  would  drag  her  into 
the  dark  depths  of  the  lake,  and  none 
would  ever  know  the  horrible  death  she 
had  died ! 

She  tried  to  creep  away,  but  her  limb3 
seemed  devoid  of  all  motion.  She  heard — 
oh,  how  distinctly ! — the  claws  of  the 
alligator  tear  into  the  bank  as  the 
monster  exerted  itself  to  gain  a  hold 
and  the  ponderous  form  move  nearer  and 
nearer. 

The  bushes  parted  and  were  pressed 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  amphibious  monster ;  its  loath¬ 
some  breath  fanned  her  cheek,  and  then 
the  cold,  slimy  nose  suddenly  struck  her 
hand. 

This  broke  the  spell  which  bound  her. 
She  sprang,  with  one  wild,  piercing 
shriek,  from  the  bushes,  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  an  Indian  brave,  but  she  knew 
it  not,  for  her  senses  left  her  at  the 
moment  and  went  out  into  the  air  with 
that  agonising  scream  of  horror. 

It  pierced  not  only  the  heart  of 
Sanchez,  but  of  Joe  Shelley,  afar  off, 
bound  to  the  tree,  and  caused  him  to 
redouble  his  exertions  to  free  himself 
from  the  galling  thongs. 

Rely  was  brought -into  camp,  and  some 
cold  water  dashed  into  her  face.  This 
revived  her,  but  showed  all  too  plainly 
to  the  suffering  maiden  her  terrible 
surroundings. 

She  was  bound  by  the  waist  securely 
to  a  tree,  next  to  the  Mexican,  and  but 
a  few  feet  from  him.  From  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  inability  to  escape  they  left 
her  hands  free. 

Creeping  Panther  stood  before  her 
with  folded  arms,  an  air  of  triumph 
upon  his  features. 

“When  did  the  white  squaws  turn 
warriors?  Are  the  palefaces  so  weak 
that  they  put  the  women  on  the  war¬ 
path  Creeping  Panther  is  happy  ;  the 
Rose  of  the  Alamo  is  liis  captive ;  the 
birds  told  him  ;  she  be  his  squaw,  build 
his  fire,  cook  his  meat,  away  beyond  the 
big,  dry  plain. 

“Creeping  Panther’s  ears  have  been 


tickled  with  tales  of  the  Rose  of  the 
Alamo;  his  braves  see  her  at  Fort- 
Mason  ;  the  Great  Spirit  has  led  her 
into  the  arms  of  Creeping  Panther,  and 
his  heart  grows  big  with  gladness.” 

Rely,  seeing  that  her  position  was  one 
of  great  danger,  became  desperate ;  her 
whole  nature  seemed  to  undergo  a 
change,  as  she  drew  back  her  arm  and 
struck  the  chief  a  violent  -blow  in  the 
face.  Creeping  Panther  swerved  but 
slightly  from  the  force  of  the  blow,  and 
a  smbe  hovered  over  his  repulsively- 
pairUed  face. 

“A  leaf  has  blown  from  the  Rose  and 
brushed  the  face  of  Creeping  Panther. 
He  loves  the  breeze  that  sent  it.” 

“Keep  your  love-talk  for  the  squaws 
of  your  tribe.  I  want  neither  your  words 
nor  presence.  Leave  me !  I  have  that 
to  think  of  which  tears  my  heart.  Have 
you  no  compassion  upon  a  woman  that 
you  detain  and  bind  her  and  her  friends 
to  trees,  like  dogs?  If  you  are  such  a 
mighty  warrior,  release  us,  and,  out¬ 
numbering  us  as  you  do,  we  will  blot 
you  from  the  earth  for  ever,  murderers, 
and  torturers  of  innocent  women  and. 
babes !  You  are  more  vile  and  loath¬ 
some  than  the  slimy  alligator  of  the  dark 
lake  below.” 

At  this  stage  Creeping  Panther’s  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  by  deep  grunts  of 
satisfaction  from  his  warriors,  who  had 
discovered  the*  bottle  of  whisky  in  the 
saddle-bag  of  the  Mexican. 

In  an  instant  his  eyes  brightened ;  ha 
had  evidently  as  much  hankering  after 
spirits  as  he  had  shown  for  tobacco,  and 
he  sprang  among  them,  took  the  bottle, 
and  applied  it  to  his  nostrils. 

The  inspection  satisfied  him,  for  he 
immediately  took  a  long  draught  of  the 
tliquor  and  passed  it  to  the  next  brave. 
So  it  went  around  the  circle  as  they 
were  seated  among  the  saddles  and  camp 
tricks. 

“Now,  what  yer  thinks  o’  Tud’num, 
Rely?”  whispered  Sanchez.  “I  ain’t  so 
much  of  a  bamboozlin’  fool  as  yer  tuk 
me  fur,  am  I?” 

“Oh,  Heaven  be  praised,  Pedro!  Who 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  plot  at 
such  a  time?  Wo  may  get  free  yet,  if 
they  do  not  get  maddened  by  the"  drink 
and  butcher  us.” 

“  J.^a  can  t  do  it;  there’s  too  much 
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i  ud’num.  I  wish  tew  thunder  I  knowed 
Wjhat  had  become  of  Joe.  You  see,  they 
tuk  him  unawares,  or  he  w’u’d  ha’  gi’n 
'em  fits  with  his  shuters.  I  see  the 
Creepin’  Panther  has  got  ’em  buckled 
round  him.  If  Big  Foot’s  panther  went 
fur  him,  1  reckon  he’d  do  sum  dog-goned 
tail  creeping  sure  and  sartin.  ” 

*  *  *  * 

To  return  to  poor  Joe  Shelley,  lashed 
to  the  tree,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  damp  air  filled  with  the  loathsome 
scent  of  alligators. 

The  pain  from  the  buckskin  cords 
cutting  into  his  flesh,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  his  friends  were  in  great 
danger,  all  combined  to  make  our  hero 
the  most  miserable  of  men. 

He  twisted  and  worked  himself  this 
way  and  that  way  in  the  endeavour  to 
release  himself  from  the  thongs  which 
bound  his  hands  to  the  tree,  and 
eventually  writhed  about  to  such  an 
extent  that,  with  the  help  of  the  heavy 
dew  and  dampness  from  the  lake,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  slackening  the  buckskin  which 
bound  his  hands,  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  heard  several  huge  alligators  slash  up 
out  of  the  lake  and  come  lumbering 
towards  him. 

Every  sinew  in  Joe’s  frame  became 
steel.  He  made  a  superhuman  effort,  a 
lunge  forward ;  the  cords  binding  his 
hands  burst  asunder,  and  he  fell  for¬ 
ward,  causing  the  ankle  lashings  to  tear 
his  flesh  terribly  ;  but  he  felt  it  not.  He 
half -raised  himself ;  his  hands  came  into 
contact  with  pieces  of  petrified  wood  as 
hard  as  iron  which  abound  in  mineralised 
waters. 

He  seized  a  piece  in  each  hand,  rose 
up,  and  hurled  them  with  great  force 
at  the  alligators,  not  twenty  feet  away. 
Then  he  took  another  piece  and  beat 
at  the  cords  which  bound  his  ankles 
until  they  were  bruised  apart  and  he 
was  free. 

He  staggered  to  the  lake,  driving  the 
cowardly  alligators  before  him.  He  threw 
water  with  his  hands  into  his  parched 
mouth,  on  his  wounded  ankles  and  wrists, 
and  bathed,  his  aching  head,  then  stag¬ 
gered  wildly  through  the  wood  towards 
the  camp.  He  had  no  arms  to  defend 
himself  with. 

On,  on,  as  fast  as  his  cramped  limbs 

would  take  him,  until  the  firelight  of  the 
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camp  shone  through  the  trees.  He  took 
his  course  to  where  the  horses  had  been 
left ;  he  knew  that  a  point  near  this  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  camp. 

He  gained  the  open  spot ;  a  narrow  cu! 
through  the  trees  showed  him  a  sight 
that  gave  him  hope — the  Mexican  and 
Rely  alive,  but  bound  to  trees. 

He  crawled' nearer,  keeping  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  with  bushes  around  it  between 
himself  and  camp.  There  leaned  the 
rifles  of  the  party ;  he  must  secure  them 
at  once. 

Joe  succeeded  in  getting  the  rifles  and 
a  knife  hanging  to  one  of  them.  Not 
even  Sanchez  or  Relv  had  noticed  him, 
so  intent  were  they  watching  the  Indians. 

Joe  made  his  way  noiselessly  through 
the  bushes,  behind  the  trees  to  which 
Rely  and  her  defender  were  bound  ;  he 
stood  close  behind  the  Mexican  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  pard’s,  whispering  : 

“Keep  still,  show  no  sign,  an’  be  ready 
fur  biz.  ” 

His  cords  parted  above  and  below,  the 
cold  barrel  of  his  rifle  was  left  in  his 
palm,  but  he  remained  in  the  same 
position. 

Rely  was  soon  freed  of  her  thongs, 
and  a  working  of  fingers  and  a  changing 
of  weight  from  one  limb  to  another  soon 
brought  back  circulation. 

The  whisky  and  laudanum  had  a 
strange  effect  upon  the  Indians.  There 
had  been  but  one  good  stiff  glass  for 
each,  but  still  they  sat  there,  feeling 
no  inclination  to  rise  from  the  sitting 
posture  which  they  had  occupied  since 
the  chief  had  joined  them. 

Ail  at  once  a  feeling  seemed  to  come 
over  them  that  they  must  do  something, 
and  in  a  very  awkward  manner  they 
scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  stood  in  a 
wavering  way  looking  at  their  captives ; 
then  their  hands  went  tremblingly  to  the 
knives  in  their  belts. 

It  was  evident  that  Creeping  Panther 
had  no  idea  of  saving  the  life  of  Rely 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  braves,  for 
he  made  a  weak  bound  towards  her, 
knife  in  hand,  and  half  turned  to  hurl 
them  back,  as  the  report  of  Joe’s  rifle 
broke  on  the  night  air,  and  the  chief  fell 
a  corpse  in  his  tracks.  An  instant  after, 
the  rifles  of  Rely  and  Sanchez  also  sent 
their  messengers  of  death. 

Joe  bounded  to  the  side  of  the  dead 
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chief,  regained  his  revolvers,  and  right 
and  left  sent  two  bullets  into  the  be¬ 
wildered  Indians.  Then  they  were 
dragged  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
Relv  retiring  to  the  far  side  of  the  camp 
to  get  beyond  the  ghastly  sight. 

She  was  called  back  to  camp  by  Joe, 
who,  although  suffering  greatly,  seemed 
quite  cheerful. 

“Come,  Rely!  We’ve  got  the  var¬ 
mints  outen  yer  sight,  an’  now  I  reckon 
we’ll  see  to  things.  Have  yer  got.  any 
kind  o’  salve  among  yer  med’cine  to  rub 
on  wliar  the  reds  tied  me  so  ’tarnal 
tight?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  Joe;  and  I  am  so  happy  I 
can  do  something  for  you,  for  my  con¬ 
science  troubles  me  for  all  the  trials  and 
dangers  I  have  brought  upon  you.” 

“Oh,  shucks,  now;  Rely ;  I  told  yer 
often  that  kind  o’  talk  war  su’ table  to 
sling  at  them  what  don’t  care  enuff  for 
their  friends  to  sarve  ’em.  I  want  no 
thanks  for  what  I  does  for  pure  friend¬ 
ship’s  sake,  an’  no  pay,  either,  without 
maybe  a  pleasant  word  or  smile,  which 
you  always  have  for  us.  Them  goes 
further  with  me  an’  Pedro  than 
do’bloons.  Pedro,  ain’t  that  so?” 

“Yer  just  right  there,  Joe.  But  J 
can  just  tell  yer  both  we’re  in  the  hottest 
place  thar  is  in  Texas.  I  heerd  them 
reds  blowin’  in  thar  lingo  and  I  under¬ 
stand  sum.  Ther’s  bin  a  big  war-party 
fifty  miles  up  the  river ;  they  split  up 
thar,  and  cum  down  in  different  trails, 
intendin’  tew  come  together  ag’in  with 
plunder  an’  prisoners.  Now  we  have  run 
ag’in’  tew  squads  of  them;  the  others 
ain’t  far  off ;  two  have  gone  towards 
Mexico,  an’  these  reds  here  were  waitin’ 
fur  a  crowd  of  twenty-five  warriors  to 
meet  ’em  right  here  on  this  lake ;  so 
the  quick eT  we  git  up  an’  dust  outen 
this  the  better.  We  must  change  our 
course,  an’  push  up  the  river  a  right 
smart  distance,  to  get  above  the  Rio 
Grande  trail,  so  as  not  tew  meet  any  of 
the  reds  cornin’  in  from  that  way.” 

About  fifty  feet  from  where  the  horses 
had  been  left  they  were  found,  where 
the  Indians  had  removed  them,  and  glad 
were  our  friends  once  more  to  mount 
their  well-tried  prairie  friends. 

Everything  belonging  to  them  was 
collected,  and  they  started  on  in  the 
darkness  up  the  Peco3,  to  find  a  place 


secure  from  observation  and  away  from 
the  trail,  so  that  they  could  take  the 
repose  and  rest  so  much  needed  by  therru 

CHAPTER  5. 

The  Two  Avengers. 

In  proceeding  in  a  northward  direct 
tion  to  keep  aloof  from  the  second  party 
of  the  Cornanches,  Joe  Shelley’s  band 
was  marching  into  danger,  for  Cortinas’s 
force  was  rallied  and  bound  towards  the 
Rio  Grande. 

In  ,a  scout  ahead  of  his  friends,  Mexican 
Joe  came  upon  the  bandits’  camp. 
Imagining  they  were  in  numbers  too 
great  to  be  chocked,  the  guerillas  were 
not  only  careless,  but  very  imprudent, 
in  not  keeping  a  proper  guard. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  camp 
upon  the  little  prairie  were  picketed  half- 
breeds,  mustangs,  and  mules  by  the 
hundred,  and  in  a  brush-corral  was  con¬ 
fined  a  large  number  of  fat  beeves,  which 
were  dragged  out  and  butchered  as  they 
wanted  them. 

From  the  canvas-covered  waggons,  of 
wThich  there  wTere  half  a  dozen,  the  strong 
smell  of  French  wine  hovered,  and  the 
constant  stream  of  Greasers  to  and  from 
these  waggons,  to  fill  their  gourds,  told 
plainly  that  the  bandits  were  having  a 
regular  carouse. 

Joe  Shelley’s  blood  burned  in  every 
channel  as  he  beheld  these  murderers 
of  all  dearest  to  him  and  the  destroyers 
of  his  humble  heritage. 

Gambling  was  carried  on  all  through 
the  camp,  and  monte  games  were  at 
nearly  every  camp-fire,  a  blanket  spread 
upon  the  ground  serving  in  place  of  a 
table. 

Here  and  there  were  Mexicans,  lying 
upon  their  blankets,  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  the  deep  potations  they  had 
indulged  in. 

There  were  at  least  six  hundred 
guerillas  in  camp,  besides  those  round 
about  sleeping  and  gambling  the  time 
away. 

For  three  months  they  had  been  sweep¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  river,  committing 
dark  and  fiendish  deeds,  with  no  power 
pre-sent  to  stop  them  or  punish  them. 

In  a  small  opening,  which  would  havs 
been  unnoticed  until  yon  broke  into  it, 
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was  encamped  the  “Chaparral  Fox,” 
Cortinas,  and  his  officers  and  bodyguard. 
They,  too,  were  having  a  feasting  and 
drinking  bout  under  a  tent  formed  by 
brilliant-coloured  Mexican  blankets. 

Cortinas,  the  finest-looking  man  among 
them  all,  was  clothed  in  a  complete  suit 
of  embroidered  buckskin.  The  seams  of 
jacket  and  leggings  were  ornamented 
with  buttons  made  from  Mexican  gold 
coin,  and  a  golden  snake  with  ruby  eyes 
coiled  around  his  sombrero  as  a  band. 

You  would  hardly  think  if  you  were  in 
his  presence  that  you  were  gazing  like 
Joe  upon  the  most  brutal  murderer  on 
the  American  Continent,  an  outlaw  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  so 
feared  by  his  followers  that  they  dared 
not  betray  him — a  man  who  had  been 
hunted  by  the  sharpest  scouts,  shot  at 
a  hundred  times,  but  who  still  grace¬ 
fully,  and  with  the  becoming  bravado  of 
a  Mexican  bandit,  appeared  here,  there, 
and  everywhere. 

But  we  have  glanced  with  daring  Joe 
Shelley  into  his  camp,  and,  seeing  how 
things  are  situated,  wo  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  events  which  hover  over 
it  beneath  a  blood -red  sunset  sky. 

Joe  returned  with  a  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  his  little  party.  He  communi¬ 
cated  to  Sanchez  what  he  had  seen,  and 
announced  his  resolve  to  leave  Miss  Wells 
to  Ins  care  alone  whilst  he  pushed  on 
over  the  Pecos  to  Fort  Lancaster  to 
inform  the  commander  there  of  the 
Mexicans  lingering  still  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  border  for  them. 

it  was  a  desperate  intention,  for  the 
way  was  long  and  hazardous;  but,  with¬ 
out  his  expectation,  destiny  played  into 
his  hand. 

The  sun  was  slowly  hiding  his  face  in 
the  chaparrals  to  the  west  as  three  com¬ 
panies  of  Rangers,  commanded  by  the 
weli-knowTn  John  Donaldson,  Mat  Nolan, 
and  John  Littleton,  Came  together  from 
different  directions,  arid  encamped  in  a 
small  prairie  opening  some  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Lozier. 

There  wras  no  shouting,  no  confusion  ; 
everything  was  conducted  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner,  as  if  the  Rangers  had 
been  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  but 
it  was  just  the  reverse.  Every  man  knew 
that  the  success  of  the  campaign  de¬ 
pended  upon  caution  and  silence. 


As  soon  as  the  captains  of  the  com¬ 
pany  met,  and  were  eagerly  exchanging 
salutations  and  news,  each  of  the  heads 
of  messes  rode  for  the  particular  bunch 
of  trees  which  was  to  bo  the  camping 
spot  of  his  mess,  and  divested  his  horse 
of  the  equipments,  which  were  hung 
from  the  branches  of  trees,  the  other 
Rangers  of  his  mess  following  hiS 
example. 

Soon  came  an  interruption  as  the 
scouts  signalled  the  arrival  of  unex¬ 
pected  friends.  Not  a  word  broke  tho 
silence  that  followed,  when  Colonel  Ford, 
Tom  Clark,  Kit,  Mike,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  fellow-Rangers  from 
Fort  Bliss  halted  their  mustangs  in  a 
group  and  elevated  their  sombreros  to 
the  crowd  of  sunburnt  Rangers. 

They  had  evidently  travelled  far  and 
were  greatly  fatigued,  but  ready  hands 
assisted  in  the  care  of  their  animals. 

A  warm  shaking  -of  honest  hands 
followed. 

“The  sight  of  your  face,  ColoneL 
Ford,”  said  one  oi  the  captains,  “is 
as  cheering  as  the  fresh  spring,  high 
up  on  the  brackv  Brazos.  Come,  ail 
or  you  to  my  mess,  and  take  in  your 
provender.  ” 

Tho  Rangers  ate  with  an  appetite 
which  can  only  bo  enjoyed  by  those  who 
live  in  the  open  air  and  sleep  upon 
mother  earth. 

After  the  meal,  a3  tho  twilight 
deepened,  the  horses  were  brought  in 
and  picketed  within  the  inner  circle  of 
the  guard. 

The  next  incident  was  the  Tiding  in 
of  a  lone  horseman  upon  an  Indian  pony, 
the  newcomer  being  no  other  than  Joe 
Shelley.  To  his  joy  he  had  fallen  in 
with  this  large  gathering  of  friends  as 
he  had  been  running  tho  gauntlet  of  the 
Mexicans  after  having  surveyed  their 
camp,  as  we  have  related. 

Whilst  he  was  refreshing  they  stood 
around  with  anxious  faces. 

When  Joe’s  appetite  was  satisfied  he 
stood  up,  glanced  around  the  circle  of 
Rangers,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  : 

“I  had  a  dead  sure  thing  on  it  when 
I  got  close  in  tew  their  camp.  The  hull 
layout  war  spread  afore  me.  It’s  a  sizey 
camp,  but  I  reckon  we’ve  got  the  softest 
thing  out  tew  catch  ’em  nappin’. 

“All  I  hev  to  ©ay  js,  that  this  good- 
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lookin'  crowd,  countin'  in  myself,  hev 
got  tew  do  some  tall  shootin'  an’  cuttin’ 
afore  ther  sun  comes  ter-morrow  morn- 
in',  or  stand  a  chance  tew  lose  what's 
now  a  dead  sure  thing.  We  can  fetch 
up  at  thar  camp  by  four  in  ther  mornin' 
an’  start  at  midnight ;  I  know  the  trail 
clean  through." 

An  exultant  and  gratified  expression 
rested  upon  the  features  of  every  man. 

Low  spoken  orders  from  Colonel  Ford 
were  passed  from  man  to  man  to  have 
all  arms  inspected  by  their  owners,  and 
everything  ready  for  a.  midnight  march 
upon  the  bandit  camp. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  as 
the  Rangers  saddled  up  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve  o'clock.  The  camp  tricks,  pack- 
mules,  and  extra  horses  were  left  behind 
in  charge  of  a  small  guard. 

At  midnight  the  Rangers  set  out, 
Colonel  Ford  and  Joe  in  advance  acting 
as  guides.  As  silently  as  practicable 
they  made  their  way,  tearing,  through 
the  thorny  brush  from  one  opening  to 
another  for  nearly  four  hours,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp  of  the  guerillas. 

A  hiss  from  the  lips  of  Colonel  Ford 
was  passed  from  lip  to  lip  down  the  long 
line,  bringing  them  to  a  halt. 

Colonel  Ford  detached  Mat  Nolan’s 
and  John  Littleton’s  companies  —  one 
to  charge  the  bandits  from  the  position 
they  now  occupied,  the  other  to  branch 
off  a  hundred  yards  above,  and,  taking 
Donaldson  and  his  men  south,  to  enter 
the  Government  road  between  the 
Mexican  camp  and  their  pickets. 

#  The  gobble  of  a  turkey  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  making  ready,  and  a  panther 
scream  for  the  gr$nd  charge  of  the 
Rangers. 

Probably  many  of  the  bandits  thought 
it  strange  to  hear  the  prolonged  gobble 
of  a  turkey  near  their  camp,  for  no  ranch 
was  near,  and  no  turkeys  were  in  the 
chaparral,  but,  before  the  strangeness  of 
the  sound  struck  through  their  somewhat 
muddled  brains,  a  more  bewildering  and 
terrific  sound  pierced  their  ears. 

The  shrill  scream  of  a  panther  was 
followed  by  the  dull  thunder  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  hoofs,  and  then  the  dread  Texas 
yell,  from  near  three  hundred  throats, 
iang  through  the  chaparral.” 

Down  came  the  avalanche  of  venge- 
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ance.  Down  thundered  the  thousand 
hoofs. 

Many  of  the  bandits'  horses  broke 
loose  and  stampeded  wildly  about, 
trampling  their  own  masters  to  death 
and  assisting  in  their  defeat ;  but  when 
the  Rangers  once  more  formed  in  line, 
and  prepared  to  charge  over  the  space 
occupied  by  the  animals  and  corral,  the 
guerillas  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  camp 
were  mostly  mounted,  many  of  them 
riding  bare-back,  and  ready  to  meet  the 
Rangers,  but  in  a  confused  mass. 

Gortinas,  with  his  officers  and  guard, 
now  joined  his  disheartened  and  con¬ 
fused  cut-throat  band,  and  loud  crie«s  of 
“Vive  Gortinas!"  filled  the  air,  as  he 
yelled  to  them,  “Courage,  soldiers ! 
Stand  firm!" 

The  shouts  of  the  Mexicans  were 
drowned  by  the  deafening  thunoer  and 
blinding  flash  of  the  rifles  of  the  whole 
Ranger  force,  as  they  fired  across  the 
opening  into  the  robber-ranks,  mowing 
them  to  the  earth  by  scores  before  their 
chief  could  form  them  into  order. 

Once  more  the  Texan  yell !  Once  more 
the  overwhelming  wave  of  vengeance 
rolled  towards  the  bandits.  Right  into 
the  masses  of  Mexicans  charged  the 
Texans,  their  cheer  ringing  through  the 
blood-tainted  air. 

Muzzle  to  muzzle  !  Steel  to  steel ! 

The  bandit  chief  collected  his  men  to¬ 
gether,  next  the  line  of  chaparral  and 
behind  the  smoke  which  was  slowly 
lifting  from  the  field,  to  make  a  des¬ 
perate  dash  for  the  Government  road  to 
the  south.  They  would  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  ftangers’  rifles  to  gain  it, 
but  it  was  their  only  salvation. 

Cortinas  was  in  advance,  with  a  dozen 
of  his  bodyguard  riding  between  him  and 
the  Texans,  to  shield  their  chief  from 
harm. 

The  Rangers  were  reloading  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  another  charge,  when  out 
through  the  smoke,  hugging  closer  to 
the  border  of  the  chaparrals, "dashed  the 
guerillas. 

“Give  ’em  fits,  boys!"  yelled  Colonel 
Ford,  and  another  galling  fire  from  the 
rifles  of  the  Texans  hurtled  through 
them. 

The  bullets  of  the  bandits,  fired  on 
the  run,  flew  wide  and  did  but  little 
execution,  but  Joe,  weak  and  faint  from 
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his  wound  of  the  previous  day,  was 
unlucky  enough  to  be  struck,  and  as  he 
eank  forward  and  grasped  his  horse’s 
mane  for  support  he  called  upon  Kit  to 
go  for  Cortinas. 

‘‘Don’t  let  ther  cus3  slip  yer.  ’Twas 
him  what  sent  the  pill  at  me.” 

Kit  drove  hi3  spurs  home,  and  charged 
alone  at  the  guard  of  the  bandit  chief, 
letting  fly  a  fusillade  of  revolver  shots 
among  them,  and  then,  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  thought,  his  lasso  whirled 
through  the  air,  the  noose  failing  directly 
over  the  head  of  Cortinas ;  but  in  an 
instant  the  rope  was  severed  by  the  knife 
of  a  guard,  and  down  thundered  the 
main  body  of  the  bandits  in  a  surging 
mass,  nearly  cutting  Kit  off  from  his 
fiiends,  a  dozen  bullets  whistling  about 
him.  1 

Three  deadly  valleys  from  the  rifles 
of  the  Rangers  cut  through  the  guerillas 
before  the  last  of  them  entered  the 
Government  road.  Then  the  loud, 
exultant  lauHi  of  Old  Rip  Ford  broke 
out  as  ho  yelled  to  his  men  : 

“We’ve  got  ’em,  boys!  there  in  the 
trap.  Give  ’em  enough  of  Texas  lead 
to  keep  ’em  on  their  own  side  of  tho 
river,  if  they  ever  get  there!” 

In  one  dense,  disordered  crowd  the 
Mexicans  vTere  huddled  in  the  road, 
which  was  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
a  chaparral  so  thick  and  thorny  that 
a  snake  of  any  size  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  penetrate.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  this  road  was  as  straight  as 
an  arrow. 

Now  it  was,  as  the  hail  of  bullets 
caught  them,  that  the  bandits  savT,  too 
late,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  have  cut  their  wray  through  the 
Rangers  to  the  east  than  to  have  entered 
this  narrow  road. 

Sixty  -bandits  fell  dead  in  as  many 
yards.  Down  dashed  the  Rangers  over 
the  dead.  An  opening  bordered  on  the 
road  as  it  turned  towards  the  river  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  bandits’  camp. 
The  Mexicans  came  to  this  opening,  but 
they  knew  there  vras  no  safety  in  their 
making  a  stand  ;  the  river  was  the  only 
point  of  safety. 

But  coming  across  the  opening,  past 
which  their  course  of  retreat  lay,  is  that 
which  makes  their  sallow  cheeks  a  shade 

more  ghastly,  and  deepens  the  horror 


and  fear  which  the  battlefield  behind  has 
stamped  upon  their  features,  and  which 
the  thundering  hoofs  of  the  pursuing 
Texans  has  frozen  there. 

Two  horsemen  are  coming  across  the 
small  prairie  like  the  wind.  But  why 
should  two  fight  a  robber  crew  of  nearly 
two  hundred  men?  Because  they  know 
that  wholesale  death,  of  which  they  have 
liad  enough  for  one  day,  always  marks 
the  trails  of  those  whom  they  see  bound¬ 
ing  towards  them. 

.  Mounted  upon  a  coal-black  mustang, 
that  springs  towards  the  Mexican  ranks 
as  though  the  animal  were  a  partner  with 
his  master  in  the  hate  and  detestation 
he  bears  to  those  before  him,  on  comes 
Big  Foot  Wallace,  the  Avenger  ! 

His  sombrero  is  lashed  to  his  saddle, 
his  hair  flies  free  behind,  the  bridle-rein 
hangs  loosely  over  the  saddle-horn,  two 
large  Colt  revolvers  fill  the  holsters, 
ready  for  use  at  half-cock,  and  two  more 
hang  from  his  belt,  while  his  hands  are 
occupied  with  his  “Old  Reliable,’’  which 
he  is  about  to  bring  to  his  shoulder. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Big  Foot — 
wild  and  haggard,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  in  tattered  buckskin  rags,  his  long, 
unkempt  hair  flying  like  a  Comanche 
warrior’s,  his  forehead  to  the  eyebrows 
daubed  with  blood-red,  beneath  which 
his  black,  piercing  eyes  flashed  hate — 
bounds  “Mad  Will,”  a  madman  famous 
in  Texas  border  legends. 

He  is  barebacked  upon  a  mustang, 
whose  sweeping  tail,  long  mane,  and 
wildness  show  a  recent  capture,  a  raw- 
hide  rope  around  the  under  Jaw  to 
control  the  animal.  A  Colt  revolver  in 
the  right  hand  of  Will  shows  he  means 
that  to  do  its  work  before  ho  gets  near 
enough  for  the  sabre  which  he  also 
carries,  and  which  an  Indian  or  Mexican 
dreads  more  than  any  other  weapon. 

In  sheaths,  running  down  each  boot¬ 
leg,  are  two  huge  bowie-knives. 

The  guerillas,  with  cries  of  terror, 
drive  the  long  rowels  of  their  spurs  into 
the  flanks  of  their  mustangs  and  strive 
to  get  ahead  of  the  two  a\%ngers,  but 
in  vain  ;  the  Sharpe  rifle  of  Big  Foot 
is  now  at  work  at  long  range  ;  a  bandit 
Tecis,  grasps  at  empty  air,  and  falls 
beneath  the  clattering  hoofs  at  every 
discharge. 

The  Mexicans  leave  the  road  and  make 
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for  a  gully  which  the  water  has  worn 
down  into  the  Rio  Grande,  but  which  is 
now  dry. 

The  avengers  are  nearly  on  them. 

The  rifle  strap  of  Big  t'oot  slips  over 
the  horn  of  his  saddle,  out  come  the 
two  revolvers,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
with  the  wild  Texas  yell  bursting  from 
his  powerful  lungs  he  is  among  them, 
the  quick,  sharp  reports  of  his  revolver 
sounding  in  their  ears,  and  every  shot 
sending  a  bandit  to  his  long  home. 

To  stop  in  their  retreat  is  certain 
death,  for  the  thunder  of  the  Rangers 
is  close  in  their  rear.  Right  and  left 
they  drop  and  cover  the  trail  with  dead. 

Through  their  ranks  dashes  Big  Foot, 
the  giant  of  the  border,  death  marking 
every  plunge  of  his  coal-black  steed.  Not 
a  movement  escapes  him,  not  a  bandit 
raises  his  weapon  that  does  not  draw  a 
shot  from  Big  Foot  that  ends  for  ever 
his  guilty  life. 

Meanwhile,  Mad  Will  makes  furiously 
past  all  the  flying  Mexicans.  There  are 
none  ahead  -except  Cortinas  and  his 
guards,  and  they  are  nearing  the  gully 
which  leads  to  the  river. 

The  object  of  Will  is  evident:  he  is 
after  the  bandit  chief,  and  even  this  man 
trembles  in  his  boots  as  he  turns  in  his 
saddle  and  sees  the  madman  avenger 
close  upon  his  trail. 

Suddenly  a  smile  of  demoniacal  plea¬ 
sure  spreads  over  the  face  of  Cortinas. 
He  turns  his  horse  away  from  the  course 
towards  the  gully ;  he  motions  to  his 
guard  to  keep  on,  and  pushes  on  to  the 
south  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  river 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  gully,  where 
the  bank  is  sheer  down  one  hundred,  feet 
to  the  water. 

Mad  Will  gallops  on  after  Cortinas. 
The  maniac  and  the  bandit  chief  are  now 
coming  to  close  quarters. 

Cortmas’s  horse  bounds  towards  a 
point  where  a  few  scraggy  mesquites 
stand  higher  than  the  others.  He  halts 
his  horse,  and  turns  him  half  round,  the 
horse’s  head  pointing  up  the  river. 

Not  three  feet  beyond  the  horse,  sheer 
off  down  the  dizzy  height,  run  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A 
wild,  insane  laugh  of  triumph  bursts  on 
the  air  from  the  lips  of  Will  as,  holding 
his  sabre  in  his  right  hand,  he  spurs  h'u 
maddened  steed  onward. 


But  a  single  bound  separates  the  men, 
when  both  spurs  of  Cortinas  are  dashed 
into  his  horse’s  flanks,  which  spring* 
and  plunges  forward. 

The  sabre  of  Mad  Will  hisses  through 
the  air  behind  the  head  of  the  bandit 
chief,  and  the  madman  and  his  horse, 
with  fearful  momentum,  crash  through 
the  mesquites  which  border  the  high 
hank,  and  down,  down  they  plunge  from 
the  fearful  height !  One  instant  they  are 
seen,  as  they  cut  the  air  with  the  velocity 
of  lightning,  and  then  the  muddy  waters 
close  over  them  for  ever. 

Cortinas,  with  the  laugh  of  an  exultant 
fiend  bursting  from  his  lips,  speeds  like 
the  wind  to  rejoin  his  command ;  he  just 
escapes  being  cut  off  and  captured,  he 
reaches  the  river  and  urges  his  horse 
into  the  raging  torrent. 

The  fleeing  guerillas  come  dashing 
down  like  frightened  sheep,  so  huddled 
together  as  to  impede  the  general  pro¬ 
gress.  Their  horses  are  completely  fagged, 
and  the  Rangers  in  their  rear  are  pour¬ 
ing  into  -their  reduced  ranks  a  galling 
fire. 

Colonel  Ford,  Big  Foot,  Joe,  Mike, 
and  others  dismount  and  station  them¬ 
selves  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  long-range  rifles  are  now  brought 
into  use. 

One  after  another  of  the  bandits, 
madly  buffeting  with  the  current  to 
gain  their  native  shore,  throw  up  their 
arms  and  (sink  beneath  the  water  as  the 
bullets  from  the  Rangers’  rifles  penetrate 
their  heads  or  backs  as  they  swim.  They 
dot  the  river  for  a  long  distance  down 
the  stream. 

They  struggle  out  one  by  one,  climb 
up  the  steep,  treacherous  banks,  and 
hasten  to  hide  in  the  dense  chaparrals 
of  the  Mexican  side. 

The  horse  of  Cortinas  carried  his 
master  faithfully  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  upon  which  the  animal 
could  gain  no  foothold,  and  exhausted, 
sank  beneath  the  waves,  while  the  bandit 
chief  clambered  up  the  bank  in  safety, 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets.  Most  of  his 
guard  also  escaped,  they  having  been 
best  mounted  and  first  at  the  river.  • 

The  Rangers,  half-dead  with  fatigue, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  now  started  to  return 
to  the  battlefield,  where  the  wounded 
needed  their  assistance. 
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The  Rangers  were  given  thirty  da}?s’ 
leave  of  absence  to  recuperate  after  thi9 
wholesale  defeat  of  the  Mexican  bandits. 

*  But  there  were  still  the  Comanches  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  twenty-five  men 
gathered  round  Joe  to  follow  him  to  join 
Miss  Wells  and  the  faithful  Sanchez. 

This  band,  it  would  seem,  must  arrive 
too  late,  for  the  Comanches  had  captured 
Rely  and  the  Mexican,  and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  they  also  held  in  cap¬ 
tivity  her  brother  Clay  and  her  brother- 
in-law  John  J.  Moore. 

Meanwhile,  around  the  western  curve 
of  a  horseshoe  bend,  creeping  silently 
as  snakes  beneath  the  underbrush,  come 
our  Rangers  under  Joe,  who  is  most  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners 
held  by  the  Comanches.  They  have  left 
their  horses  behind,  secreted  in  a  thicket. 

Among  those  Texans  who  are  stealing 
so  slowly  and  silently  towards  the  point 
of  the  Indian  camp  where  the  prisoners 
are  bound  are  some  of  the  most  noted 
scouts  and  Rangers  of  the  South-west — 
Big  Foot  Wallace,  Tom  Clark,  Jack 
Dansom,  Phil  Cole,  Jim  Bearfieid,  Fight¬ 
ing  Ben,  and  his  brother  Daring  Bill — 
eager  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  rescue 
the  charge  of  Mexican  Joe  and  the  other 
prisoners  from  protracted  death  by 
torture. 

At  intervals  they  stop  and  lie  silent 
and  prone  upon  the  earth,  while  Big 
Foot  steals  on  some  careless  sentinel  to 
silence  him  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  6. 

Rescued  from  Torture  and  Death. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  Indian  camp. 

We  must  pass  through  a  group  of 
savages — their  features  rendered  more 
hideous  than  nature  formed  them  by  the 
war-paint  which  besmeared  them. 

They  are  engaged  in  cooking  fish  and 
mule-steaks. 

Passing  on  wo  come  to  a  fire  where 
several  chiefs  are  seated,  smoking  their 
pipes. 

Within  the  border  of  light  thrown  out 
by  the  fire  we  observe  that  a  captive  is 
bound  to  each  tree;  and  among  them  we 
recognise  our  friends  Rely  and  Sanchez, 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
pale,  emaciated  youth,  and  finely-formed, 


noble- looking  man,  bound  near  them, 
Rely’s  brother  and  her  brother-in-law. 

On  each  side  of  the  whites  are  several 
young  Mexican  girls,  their  heads  hang¬ 
ing  down,  veiled  by  their  long,  luxuriant 
hair  which  falls  below  their  waists. 

We  stand  horror-struck  to  realise  that 
our  friends  we  have  felt  such  an  interest 
in  are  again  in  the  power  of  the  red 
torturers  of  the  plains ;  but,  as  we  con¬ 
template  their  wasted  and  worn  features 
and  frames,  a  groan  of  agony  strikes  our 
ears  from  towards  the  fire. 

Whence  comes  that  heavy  groan  which 
speaks  plainly  of  unbearable,  excruciat¬ 
ing  pam,  and  sends  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  heart  of  the  hearer? 

It  comes  from  near  the  fire  of  the 
chiefs.  Wo  see  no  prisoner  bound  near 
them,  and  wonder  whence  comes  the 
groan.  It  comes  again  and  guides  our 
eyes  above  the  heads  of  the  chiefs,  who, 
we  now  notice  are  themselves  looking 
upward,  an  expression  of  gratified  hatred, 
revenge,  and  brutality  stamped  upon 
their  faces. 

Our  eyes  turn  up  to  the  foliage  above 
the  heads  of  the  Indians,  and,  oh,  horror 
of  horrors  !  what  a  sight  meets  our  view ! 

Two  saplings  about  twenty  feet  apart 
have  been  trimmed  of  their  branches, 
the  tops  bent  over  by  the  combined 
strength  of  several  warriors,  and  a  white 
man — a  Texan — is  suspended  between 
them  by  the  wrists,  the  bent  saplings 
drawing  so  strongly  apart  from  each 
other  that  the  arms  of  the  sufferer  are 
drawn  straight  and  seem  tearing  from 
the  body. 

We  see  the  man  being  so  tortured  is 
a .  strong,  hardy  rancher,  and  wonder, 
knowing  the  Indian  custom  of  treating 
prisoners,  that  he  is  not  reserved  until 
thev  arrive  at  their  villages ;  but  the 
bullet  mark  in  the  thigh,  from  which 
issues  a  stream  of  blood,  and  the  swing¬ 
ing  of  the  limb,  show  the  man  has  been 
shot,  and  has  a  broken  leg — and  that  is 
the  reason  they  are  torturing  him  on 
the  trail,  as  they  can  convey  him  no 
farther. 

The  last  groan  of  the  tortured  Texan 
was  echoed  to  those  bound  to  the  trees, 
which  so  maddened  one  of  the  chiefs  that 
he  sprang  towards  them  with  flashing 
eyes.  He  stopped  opposite  to  Sanchez, 
gathered  a  lock  of  the  captive’s  hair, 
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twisted  it  round  his  fingers,  and  jerked 
it  by  the  roots  from  the  scalp,  tearing 
the  same  badly,  and  causing  the  blood 
to  flow  in  streams  down  his  face  and 
neck,  but  not  a  murmur  came  from  the 
set  teeth. 

The  chief  stalks  on  to  the  pale,  sick 
Clay  Wells,  whose  head  is  drooped  with 
weakness.  The  Indian  knows  the  feeble 
boy  will  never  live  to  reach  the  distant 
villages  of  his  tribe  to  serve  for  a  scene 
of  torture,  and  cares  not  how  soon  he 
dies.  His  war-club  is  raised  in  the  air 
and  descends  upon  the  head  of  poor  Clay. 

John  Moore  writhes  and  twists  with 
his  bonds  in  vain  to  free  himself  and 
save  the  boy  from  death. 

The  war-club  of  the  chief  had  no  sooner 
cleft  the  air  than  Rely  gave  a  piercing 
scream,  that  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  now  dark  wroods,  and 
caused  Jo$  and  his  men,  so  impatiently 
awaiting  the  signal,  to  writhe  in  their 
saddles. 

Was  Rely  a  witch,  that  her  voice  could 
conjure  up  from  earth,  and  bush,  and 
from  behind  the  scraggy  trunks  of  trees 
human  forms  clad  in  the  buckskin  of  the 
Ranger  corps? 

One  familiar  to  her  eyes  darted  past 
her;  his  rifle-barrel  glanced  in  the  fire¬ 
light  as  it  swung  with  terrific  force  and 
crashed  on  to  the  skull  of  the  Indian 
chief  who  had  struck  her  brother  Clay ; 
th«  next  moment  her  bonds  were  cut, 
and  she  was  encircled  by  the  left  arm 
of  Joe,  while  his  right  held  his  trustv 
revolver,  and  from  his  lips  rang  the  wild 
Texas  yell,  a  signal  to  his  friends  await¬ 
ing  it  m  impatiently  in  the  wood  the 
other  side  of  the  Indian  camp. 

Other  hands  were  at  work  while  Joe 
attended  to  Rely. 

Knives  glanced  and  flashed  around  the 
trees;  prisoners  fell  prone  to  the  earth 
as  their  bonds  were  cut,  being  unable 
to  stand  from  being  so  long  cramped  in 
one  position. 

Rig  Foot  slashed  the  bonds  of  John 
Moore,  and  put  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
saying  : 

‘'Rub  yer  j’ints,  man,  an’  pitch  in; 
this  are  a  free  fight,  an5  no  favours 
asked.” 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
it  the  Rangers  were  pressing  on  the 
Indians  hand  to  hand,  tha  revolvers 


dropping  the  latter  thick  and  fast,  the 
former  barring  the  way  so  that  the  reds 
could  not  reach  their  prisoners,  among 
whom  they  had  fired  a  volley  of  arrows 
at  the  first  alarm. 

Now  came  the  crisis.  The  Rangers  on 
foot  were  hard  pressed,  five  to  one,  and 
being  backed  again  towards  the  pri¬ 
soners.  John  Moore,  Sanchez,  and  Joe, 
although  the  latter  was  wounded,  sprang 
into  the  fight  with  wild  yells.  Big  Foot, 
Tom,  Bill,  Ben,  Jim,  and  all  were  fight¬ 
ing  like  demons,  but  hardly  able  to  hold 
their  ground  against  such  odds,  when  a 
sight  burst  upon  their  eyes  that  gave 
them  hope,  and  put  double  strength  into 
their  arms. 

On,  like  an  avalanche,  came  the 
mounted  Rangers  on  the  Indians'  rear, 
driving  them  into  one  mingled  mass, 
Joe  riding  over  them  and  crushing  them 
to  the  earth  beneath  his  horse’s  hoofs, 
a  six-shooter  in  each  hand,  uttering 
wilder  yells  than  any  brave  on  the  field, 
and  urging  on  his  boys. 

Every  man  among  the  Rangers  was  a 
host  in  himself,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Indians  to  stand  against  such 
foes. 

The  next  morning  after  the  fight  the 
Rangers,  with  the  rescued  prisoners, 
started  down  the  river.  It  wras  found 
that  but  few  of  the  Indians  had  escaped. 
The  wounded  w^ere  taken  by  slow,  shoifc 
marches  to  where  a  waggon  was  found 
to  convey  them  to  San  Antonio,  and  the 
rest  proceeded  towards  Alamo  City. 

*  *  *  # 

By  one  wave  of  the  black  wizard  Fate’s 
wand,  the  prospect  of  our  party,  already 
thinking  the  journey  accomplished,  was 
darkened. 

When  they  woke  on  the  second  morn¬ 
ing  a  strange  indisposition  was  noticed 
among  the  horses.  They  seemed  not  to 
have  had  enough  rest,  they  hung  their 
heads  and  looked  ahead  on  vacancy  low 
down  as  if  expecting  to  spy  something 
on  the  ground. 

As  for  their  masters,  they  had  not 
the  usual  appetite  which  made  breakfast 
vanish  as  if  ogres  were  sitting  at  it. 

By  twelve  o’clock  everybody  com¬ 
plained  of  the  sunshine  giving  *a  head¬ 
ache,  or,  rather,  a  tightening  feeling 
round  the  head,  as  though  the  brain  wei*o 
unpleasantly  expanding. 
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Before  evening  a  halt  was  called.  The 
men  had  visions,  .mirages  appeared,  but 
each  saw  a  different  sight. 

Nevertheless,  the  party  were  too  dazed 
in  mind  now  to  comprehend  they  were 
unwell,  and  they  lay  down  to  rest, 
nobody  dilating  on  his  individual  feel¬ 
ings. 

In  the  morning  it  was  found  that 
nearly  all  the  cattle  had  wandered 
away,  the  hoppling  of  them  having  been 
clumsily  executed.  Worse  than  that, 
the  guards  were  slumberous  and  did  not 
resent  the  accusation  ,of  having  fallen 
asleep  on  post.  Their  comrades  laughed, 
too,  in  a  foolish  manner.  There  was  not 
a  clear  head  in  the  band.  Shelley  was 
least  .affected  of  all,  perhaps,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  driving  in  of  the  stray  and 
browsing  horses. 

Joe  managed  to  approach  his  own  steed 
by  circles  like  an  intoxicated  man,  and 
seize  the  lariat  looped  up  on  the  saddle 
bow  ;  hut  he  could  not  leap  on,  nor  even 
climb  on.  His  nerves  were  flaccid,  his 
limbs  depended  loosely  in  the  joints. 
When  he  tried  to  call  out,  his  tongue 
seemed  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his 
sentences  did  not  finish  in  the  sense  with 
which  he  had  begun  them. 

The  horse,  perfectly  heedless  of  his 
incoherent  words,  wandered  away  whilst 
browsing  without  any  relish  ;  and  after  a 
while  started  off  aimlessly  dragging  him 
along. 

Finally  he  was  flung  aside,  and'  fell 
all  in  a  heap,  unconscious. 

When  he  recovered  it  was  morning  of 

the  next  dav. 

*/ . 

As  his  brain  became  calm  he  had 
an  inspiration  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
Mazeppa-like  adventure,  and  the  insanity 
which  he  dreamily  remembered  had 
afflicted  his  companions. 

Undoubtedly  they  and  their  horses 
had  imbibed  water  out  of  a  water-course 
by  which  the  “madweed  ”  thrived. 

This  singular,  exciting  plant  grows  on 
the  Texan  plains.  It  poisons  cattle,  and, 
while  in  a  light  degree  it  makes  them 
“go  off  their  feed  ”  in  sadness,  it  will 
drive  them  into  a  “stampede  ”  or 
running  away  in  irrepressible  frenzy. 

Its  effects  take  some  time  to  work  off, 
and  Shelley  was  not  yet  free. 

Joe  gazed  around  with  something  of 
the  dim,  confused  perception  of  one 


awakening  from  the  deep  sleep  of  & 

troubled  dream. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  horse 
which  had  madly  dragged  him  hither 
began  to  whine  in  the  thicket  into  which 
it  had  crazily  flung  itself. 

Joe  bethought  himself  that,  granting 
he  could  conceive  nothing  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  his  party,  the  quadruped  might 
fare  better,  it  would  probably  scent  out 
its  camp-followers. 

So  he  went  and  extricated  the  animal. 
It  was  weak  and  still  flurried,  but  the 
fondling  of  its  master  inspirited  it  a 
good  deal.  He  got  on  its  back,  where  a 
blanket,  still  attached  to  the  loins,  had 
to  serve  as  a  saddle. 

Dropping  the  reins  upon  his  back,  Joe 
urged  him  slightly  with  his  spurs. 

The  animal  moved  on,  turning  back 
nearly  on  the  trail  he  had  come.  At  first 
Joe  was  pleased  with  this  selection,  as 
it  seemed  to  indicate  the  possible  truth 
of  his  own  surmise — that  he  had  started 
nearly  right. 

This  poor  consolation,  however,  did 
not  outlive  the  approach  of  night,  which 
came  in  heavy  shadows,  portending  a 
storm,  such  as  thunders  and  rages  along 
these  southern  plains  occasionally.  The 
miserable  horse  was  now  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  staggered  as  he  dragged 
lii3  limbs  heavily  along.  He  had 
“smelt  ”  the  norther,  as  cyclones  are 
called  here,  and  feared  its  power. 

The  first  breath  of  the  gale,  coming 
down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
over  the  Bad  Lands,  numbed  the  pair 
as  if  the  mouth  of  an  enormous  refri¬ 
gerator  had  suddenly  been  opened  on 
them.  The  next  moment  a  lightning 
stroke  smashed  the  tallest  trees  in  a 
group  so  that  the  ground  shook  under 
their  fall  as  in  an  earthquake,  and  horse 
and  man  fell,  the  latter  undermost,  his 
legs  being  pinned. 

He  was  unconscious  of  the  pain — of 
all  things  ;  and  could  remember  nothing 
more  until  the  steady  blazing  of  the  early 
sunlight  upon  his  eyes  wakened  him  to 
a  sense  of  pain,  weakness,  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  amounting  almost  to  fright,  for 
stooping  over  him  was  one  of  the  most 
unexpectedly  strange  figures  that  it  had 
ever  been  his  fortune  vet  to  encounter. 

t/ 

“He’s  coming  to — the  poor  boy!” 

Joe  looked  up.  What  a  face!  Storm- 
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seamed  and  bronzed,  it  was  clearly  a 
woman’s  bust — a  woman’s  face  that 
leaned  over  and  looked  kindly  down 
upon  him  from  beneath  a  sort  of  half¬ 
cap  and  haif-liood  of  fawn’s  skin,  with 
the  spotted  hair  turned  out. 

“You  are  not  wanting  of  a  wet  bed 
to  make  you  grow,  my  green  youngster ! 
What  in"  Heaven’s  name  brought  you 
here,  child  !  ” 

“I  suppose  I  was  blown  here — or  fell 
from  the  clouds!”  returned  Joe,  in  the 
same  spirit. 

She  assisted  him  to  a  sitting  posture 
jvith  a  strong  hand. 

“Nonsense!  nonsense,  boy!  Get  up! 
Ah !  I  see  you  cannot  rise  vet !  But 
you  are  hungry,  perhaps — I’ll  give  you 
a  slice  of  as  fine  a  buck  as  ever  was 
killed,  and  the  taste  of  which  one  would 
think  you  ought  to  know!” 

Whilst  he  was  eating  the  deer-meat 
he  looked  well  at  this  Amazon  of  the 
Texan  plains.  She  was  white,  not  very 
comely,  well  made,  though  spare  with 
active  life.  She  had  a  blue  eye,  but  it 
had  an  expression  of  care  common 
enough  to  the  woman  of  the  border, 
where  nearly  all  comers  are  a  good 
woman’s  enemy. 

She  had  a  rifle,  which  she  stood  up, 
covering  the  lock  with  a  buckskin  guard, 
carefully  against  Shelley’s  saddle,  which 
she  observed  upon  the  grass,  and,  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  satisfied  from  her  inspection 
that  the  tube  was  all  'right  and  the  cap 
entirely  dry,  she  walked  towards  the 
horse,  saying : 

“Sleep  again,  boy,  and  you  will  bo 
ready!” 

The  curt  injunction  seemed  almost  un¬ 
necessary,  for  the  unconquerable  drowsi¬ 
ness  which  follows  eating  after  long 
hunger  and  excessive  fatigue  and  excite¬ 
ment  was  already  upon  the  rover,  and 
the  last  he  saw  of  her  she  was  standing 
by  the  side  of  his  horse  with  caressing 
words  and  gestures  as  lie  nibbled  feebly 
at  the  grass  amidst  which  he  stood. 

When  Jce  awoke  again  the  sun  was 
getting  low.  He  raised  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture  with  a  vigour  apparently 
renewed,  as  he  felt  for  the  moment  the 
deepest  astonishment,  and  mystified 
enough  by  what  had  been  occurring. 
It  all  seemed  like  another  dream.  But 
the  traces  of  the  great  tornado  were 


manifest;  there  wos  his  revived  horea 
and  the  huntress  w(ho  had  succoured  him. 

“Are  you  ready  to  git  up  and  git?” 
the  woman  asked,  sternly.  “I  have 
preserved  your  life,  but  not  to  leave  you 
here  where  an  Apache  or  Comanche  war- 
party  or  a  band  of  cut-throat  Mexican 
brigands  may  streak  along  at  any 
moment.” 

“Never  mind  them,”  said  Joe.  “Have 
you  seen  any  Rangers,  particularly  a 
band  with  a  young  woman?” 

“Ne’er  a  band  like  that.  I  thought 
myself  the  only  white  woman  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  But  come  ! 
I  will  take  you  home  with  me  until  you 
are  recovered  sufficiently.” 

“But  have  you  a  homo?”  said  Joe, 
bewildered. 

“Am  I  a  wild  beast?”  she  answered, 
taking  off  the  strange  headdress  and 
showing  a  pure  white  brow,  the  feminine 
lines  of  which  contrasted  curiously  with 
the  dark,  seamed  bronze  beneath. 

She  advanced  towards  Joe’s  horse  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  him,  which 
was  done  with  perfect  dexterity.  She 
then  led  him  to  his  side. 

“Now,  will  you  mount?” 

“How  can  I  do  that?  I  can  scarcely 
move.  ” 

“Oh,  never  mind.  Your  leg  is  net 
broken.  I  can  help  you.” 

So  without  much  more  ado  she  lifted 
the  man  into  the  saddle,  with  perfect 
ease  to  herself,  but  great  agony  to  him. 
When  once  in  the  saddle  the  pain  sub¬ 
sided  in  a  measure.  She  pointed  out  the 
course,  and  walking  by  his  side,  held 
his  leg  gently,  so  as  to  ease  its  position 
as  much  as  possible. 

“Do  you  see  that  small  motte?”  said 
she,  pointing  with  her  rifle  to  a  clump 
of  large  live-oaks  upon  a  bit  of  rising 
ground  some  half-mile  ahead,  and  near 
to  what  looked  like  the  heavy-timbered 
bottom  of  a  stream  of  some  size. 

“I  see  nothing  but  a  motte!  Where 
is  the  house?” 

“You  shall  see!”  and  she  smiled. 

The  two  soon  reached  the  motte,  or 
small  wood,  and  passing  beneath  the 
long,  heavy  drapery  of  moss  that  de* 
scended  from  the  low,  wide  limbs  of 
live-oak  they  were  at  once  in  the  dim, 
cool  twilight.  In  the  midst  of  this,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  grey  fantastic 
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drapery  of  the  £reat  trees  above,  Joe 
saw  indistinctly  the  appearance  of 
palisading,  circular  in  form.  Another 
moment  she  pushed  aside  the  moss  and 
was  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  round  hut,  tho  walls  of  which 
were  composed  of  the  small  trunks  of 
trees  set  perpendicularly  in  the  ground, 
the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  a 
sort  of  cement  of  moss  and  mud.  The 
roof  was  thatched  with  bulrushes,  and 
the  door'  was  a  frame  of  hickory  saplings 
stoutly  interwoven. 

A  little,  pale  old  man  came  half-out 
of  the  inner  room  and  bade  the  wounded 
man  welcome.  The  cottager  was,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  a  student  in  medicine  ;  he  would 
not  let  his  patient  talk,  not  even  about 
the  friends  for  whose  safety  he  was  fret¬ 
ting,  but  applied  the  old  Indian  remedy 
of  sewing  up  the  injured  leg  in  the  hide 
of  a  freshly  slain  deer,  and  giving  him 
a  douche  of  icy  water  when  he  had  slept 
the  pain  away  and  wakened  in  a  profuse 
perspiration. 

This  heroic  remedy  is  hound  to  kill 
or  cure ;  it  healed  Joe  Shelley,  who  vas 
soon  in  a  condition  to  struggle  with  a 
deer  steak  and  felt  like  going  off  to  find 
his  party. 

But  he  was  not  strong  enough  yet,  and 
had  to  submit  to  short  strolls  with  the 
good  old  cottager  daily  to  get  the  stiff¬ 
ness  out  of  his  limb. 

CHAPTER  7. 

The  End  of  Cortinas, 

One  morning,  when  Joe  had  almost 
entirely  recovered,  he  was  sitting  in  his 
accustomed  place  by  the  spring,  when 
the  old  gentleman  came  slowly  walking 
towards  him  with  the  feeble  gait  of  the 
partial  paralytic,  and,  greatly  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  bore  Joe’s  pistols  along  with  his 
own  gun  in  his  hands. 

Giving  the  pistols  into  Joe’s  hands,  the 
old  man  said,  with  a  quiet  smile  : 

“The  Indians  are  out,  Mr.  Shelley, 
and  we  may  have  to  defend  our  little 
home.  ” 

,  “Is  it  possible?”  said  Joe,  starting 
with  surprise.  “The  Comanches  !  Where 
are  they?  How  did  you  hear?” 

“Oh,  Molly  keeps  a  good  lookout! 
She  found  their  trail  about  daybreak, 


and  has  since  seen  them.  She  has  just 
got  in.  They  are  on  her  trail  now,  I 
suppose,  for  we  expect  them  to  reach 
here  soon.  ” 

Joe  had  to  assist  the  old  man,  and 
the  moment  lie  got  into  motion  the  blood 
rushed  in  a  burning  tide  to  his  head  and 
face,  and  then  everv  limb  and  fibre 
thrilled  with  sensation.  Everything 
seemed  confused  around  him  for  the 
moment;  while  the  only  objects  that  he 
saw  distinctly  were  the  tall  forms  of 
eight  or  ten  warriors  that  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  distance. 

A  strength,  almost  supernatural,  pos¬ 
sessed  Joe  at  once.  Pie  seized  the  old 
man  in  his  arms,  and,  forgetting  his 
lameness,  rushed  with  him  towards  the 
door  of  the  house. 

He  reached  it,  and  found  it  was  closed 
for  the  moment.  The  old,  man  still  held 
on  to  his  rifle,  and  as  the  door  opened 
ha  turned  himself  in  Joe’s  arms,  and, 
coolly  presenting  it,  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

“Stop!”  ' 

The  word  was  not  fully  spoken,  when 
the  ring  of  several  rifles  from  the  wood 
■was  replied  to  by  that  of  his  own.  Ho 
dropped  heavily  from  Joe’s  arms  on  his 
own  door-sill. 

The  Indians  were  upon  them.  Shelley 
had  stuck  his  pistols  into  his  belt,  and 
now  he  wheeled  to  face  them,  standing 
over  the  body.  The  clear  ring  of  a  rifle 
above  his  shoulder,  and  the  staggering 
fall  of  one  of  the  foremost  warriors, 
showed  that  “Mollv  ”  was  on  hand. 

The  Indians  recoiled  for  a  moment,  for 
it  was  the  chief  of  the  party  that  fell 
beneath  the  shot — and  then,  tseeing  only 
one  astride  of  the  body,  they  rushed  on 
him  with  a  yell  as  vengefui  as  it  was 
infernal. 

Our  hero  saw  the  fierce  eyes  of  Molly 
blazing  as  she  screamed  : 

“Give  it  to  the  red  dogs,  my  boy!” 
while  she  plied  her  ramrod  desperately, 
reloading  for  another  shot. 

It  was  a  wild  and  furious  struggle  for 
a  moment.  P"he  firing  of  Joe's  pistols 
was  almost  instantly  followed  by  the 
report  of  her  rifl9  again ;  this  caused 
the  Indians  to  hesitate  slightly,  which 
gave  tho  pair  time  to  drag  in  the  body 
of  the  dead  or  wounded  man — neither 
vet  knew  which. 

Though  both  were  wounded  they  sue- 
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ceeded  in  Shooting  the  bolt,  while  the 
Indians  kept  firing  at  the  door  in  the 
vain  .hope  of  hitting  one  through  it.  But 
hickory  is  a  very  tough  wood,  and  the 
closely- woven  withes  and  poles  of  which 
it  was  composed  were  bullet-proof. 

It  was  not,  however,  proof  against 
hatchets,  and  instantly  they  heard  the 
blows  by  which  the  Indians  were  cutting 
their  way  through.  The  whites  reloaded 
their  weapons  in  silence,  and  when  both 
were  ready  the  woman  looked  up  with 
a  smile  that  seemed1  very  strange  at  such, 
a  time. 

“I  prepared  for  them  long  ago!”  she 
said  in  a  'low,  hissing  voice,  as  she 
punched  out  a  bit  of  mud  from  between 
two  of  the  pickets  of  the  house,  and  then 
thrust  her  rifle  through  what  Joe  Shelley 
now  saw  was  a  shrewdly  disguised  loop¬ 
hole  bearing  directly  upon  the  door.  She 
fired,  and  a  yell  of  agony  from  the  out¬ 
side  followed. 

As  she  withdrew  her  rifle  Joe  also 
fired  a  pistol  through  the  hole  into  the 
midst  of  the  flurried  and  astonished 
group  which  had  gathered  about  a  fallen 
warrior.  Their  discomfiture  was  now 
complete,  and  they  commenced  a  retreat 
more  rapid  than  the  charge  had  been, 
and  as  little  expected. 

The  woman,  who  now  appeared  to 
have  grown  wild  with  rage,  quickly  sent 
after  them  another  shot  from  the  door¬ 
way,  .which  she  had  impetuously  thrown 
open.  She  screamed  her  defiance,  and 
shook  her  clenched  hand  at  them  like 
some  crazed  being  as  they  disappeared 
in  yet  greater  confusion  from  her  shot, 
and  turning  towards  her  companion, 
with  lips  'blue  and  compressed  until  they 
were  as  thin  as  wafers  across  her  teeth, 
muttered:  “They  have  slain  my  hus¬ 
band!”  and  staggered  towards  the  still 
insensible  body. 

Her  flashing  eyes  suddenly  grew  dim, 
her  face  deathly  pale,  and  dropping  her 
rifle  to  the  floor  she  fell  upon  the  body, 
clutching  it  convulsively  about  the  neck. 

Her  heart  must  have  broken  from  the 
strain,  for  she  never  moved  again. 

There  Joe  was,  with  the  two  bodies 
at  his  feet  and  none  too  sure  that  the 
fugitive  Indians  would  not  return,  em¬ 
boldened  by  the  silence  and  made  wild 

bv  their  losses. 

%/ 

However  imminent  this  latter  event 


was,  he  was  determined  not  to  leave 
the  spot  until  the  good-hearted  couple 
were  properly  interred ;  and  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  carry  them  out  by  the  door¬ 
way^  he  set  to  digging  a  tunnel  under 
the  side  of  the  hut  in  the  direction  ol 
the  creek. 

He  was  not  disturbed  during  the  five 
or  six  hours  of  hard  work,  and  had  Laid 
the  couple  to  rest  with  a  sincere  pfayer 
over  them,  when  he  heard  the  thud  of 
horses’  hoofs. 

He  hurried  back  into  the  cabin  by  the 
hole,  which  he  filled  up  quickly.  The 
horses  were  not  numerous,  being  three, 
of  which  one  was  led.  They  came  fear¬ 
lessly  enough  up  to  the  door,  upon  which 
they  knocked,  and  a  voice,  in  fair 
English,  cried  : 

“House,  house!  Senor  Doctor!  A  case 
for  you !  I  have  a  lady  patient  who  i3 
out  of  her  senses,  and,  faith  of  my  soul, 
she  too  pretty  to  remain  mad  if  she  can 
be  cured.” 

Joe  started.  He  thought  he  knew  the 
voice.  He  peeped  through  the  loophole 
and  saw  a  Mexican  on  one  horse  support¬ 
ing  in  the  saddle  next  him  the  figure  of 
Miss  Wells. 

“Relv!”  he  muttered.  “This  Greaser 
has  met  her  on  the  plains,  and  shev 
attacked  like  myself  by  that  plaguey; 
stuff,  has  been  quite  unable  to  resist) 
lum.  ” 

He  boldly  flung  open  the  door  and,! 
adopting  the  shaky  voice  of  an  old  manj 
said  : 

“Walk  in!  My  wife’s  away,  but  I 
guess  I  can  give  a  good  turn  to  tho 
malady,  whatsoever  it  be.” 

Luckily,  the  newcomer  knew  the  cotn 
tage  doctor  only  by  general  rumour.  Jo»a 
shut  and  barred  the  door  after  they  had' 
entered,  saving : 

“Injuns  is  around!” 

“I  know.  I  saw  a  small  band  with, 
a  ragged  look  about  them  going  south. 
They  seemed  to  have  run  up  against 
something  hard.” 

“You  bet  they  did  that!”  answered 
Joe. 

At  the  first  touch  of  hands  in  the  pre¬ 
text  to  feel  her  pulse,  “Dr.”  Joe  dis¬ 
covered  that  Miss  Weils  was  as  sensible 
as  himself,  and  had  only  put  on  the  mask 
of  lunacy  to  keep  the  Mexican  from, 
making  love  to  her. 
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“The  young  lady  will  recover, ”  said 
J.oe,  in  a  grave  voice.  “Who  is  sho 
and  where  does  she  come  from?” 

The  other  frowned. 

“Never  mind  about  her,”  snarled  he; 
“enough  if  you  know  who  I  am.” 

“And  who  are  you?”  inquired  Shelley, 

innocentlv. 

* 

“American  man,  you  behold  in  mo 
Don  Jose  Arriago,  and  I  come  from 
robbing  the  Atcheson  and  Topeka  Rail¬ 
road  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie 
from  the  express-car.” 

“Ah!  ay!”  said  Joe,  “I  remember. 
Arriago,  the  chum  of  Cortinas,  the  only 
greater  rascal  unhung - ” 

“Zounds!  I?ll - n  began  the  ruffian, 

jerking  at  a  knife  in  his  garter  inside 
hs  funnel  top-boot. 

“You’ll  sit  right  there!”  replied  Joe, 
clapping  -a  pistol  to  his  ear,  and  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  feeble  tone  and  manner  which 
he  had  worn  whilst  “putting  on  the  old 
man.  ” 

The  Mexican  growled  an  oath,  but  he 
submitted  to  his  fate  like  a  lamb,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  his  captor  announced  who 
he  was  without  any  of  his  characteristic 
braggadocio. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  him, 
Joe?”  asked  Martha,  helping  him  to 
bind  the  fellow. 

“I  Should  like  to  hang  him,  but  it 
cannot  be  done  by  one  man.  Did  this 
rogue  take  pains  to  cover  the  trail  in 
coming  here?” 

“Not  a  mite, ”  answered  Martha. 

“Then  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  boys 
will  trace  you  along  up  to  here  as  soon 
as  they,  too,  shake  off  that  madweed 
distemper.  I  don’t  care  to  leave  you 
alone  with  this  blackguard.  He  thinks 
nothing  of  murdering  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  pure  devilry.” 

Martha  protested  that  she  did  not 
mind  guarding  the  prisoner  whilst  Joe 
went  out  on  the  scout,  but  he  preferred 
to  wait  till  the  friends  came  up.  He 
know  that  they  would  rally  and  follow 
the  giri’3  track. 

Indeed,  they  soon  came  straggling 
along,  not  having  met  the  Comanches 
and  having  suffered  little  from  the 
storm. 

They  had  quite  a  jollification  that 
night  over  the  happy  reunion,  but  the 
jollity  did  not  prevent  them  from  hold¬ 


ing  a  court  to  try  the  prisoner,  who  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  murder. 

The  next  morning  all  the  RangerB 
assembled  in  a  clearing  surrounded  by 
thick  timber  so  that  the  girl  in  the  cabin 
should  not  see  anything  unpleasant. 

But  sho  guessed  that  Arriago,  the 
friend  of  Cortinas,  was  receiving  his 
deserts  at  the  hands  of  Judge  Lynch  ; 
nor  did  she  feel  any  pity  for  so  heartless 
a  wretch. 

The  unpleasant  business  concluded, 
Joe  lost  no  time  in  getting  away,  fearful 
that  the  Coraanches  might  return  and 
interrupt  their  journey. 

But  no  more  of  either  redskin  or 
Mexican  bandit  did  they  see  until  Rely 
was  safe  among  friends.  Only  then  did 
Joe  put  his  services  at  command  of  the 
State  and  led  troops  against  Cortinas, 
who  was  once  more  collecting  a  band  of 
ruffians  about  him. 

In  the  fight  that  resulted  Cortinas  re¬ 
ceived  his  death-wound  from  Joe  him¬ 
self,  who  thereby  took  full  revenge  for 
the  treacherous  slaughter  of  his  parents 
and  rid  Texas  of  the  greatest  pest  that 
ever  handled  a  gun. 

THE  END. 
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It's  no  use  folding  your  hands  and  waiting.  Nothing  comes  in  the  world  of  work 
to  him  who  waits  except  a  tombstone.  The  men  and  boys  who  make  their  way, 
who  succeed,  who  win  and  hold  good  positions,  are  those  who  have  a  definite 
object,  and  who,  whatever  happens,  determinedly  push  and  fight  to  get  there. 
If  you  are  unable  to  eidist,  what  is  your  aim  ?  Read  this  list  of 
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(To  avoid  drlay  please  use  our  full  address.) 


A  Real  Lever  Simulation 


GOLD  WATCH  FREE 
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’•  lie  four  lines  of  letters  in 
this  square  stand  for 
two  boys’  and  two 
girls’ names.  We  gua¬ 
rantee  to  send  y«m, 

Absolutely  Free, 
our  famous  Simulation  18-ct.  Gold 
Watch  (ladies’ or  gents ’)  if  you  send 
us  the  correct  names;  but  you  must 
comply  with  our  condition  ;  and  pro¬ 
mise  to  show  the  Watch  toyour  friends, 
as  we  wish  to  advertise  our  goods, 
costs  you  notiiing  to  try .  so  send 
once.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply. 
London  General  Supply  Assn.,  Dept. ii, 

72,  Finsbury  Pavement.  London,  13.0. 


TL/TUNTTION  WORKERS  and  others  supplied 
with  Ladies’  and  (tents’  Raincoats.  Winter- 
coats,  Boots,  Costumes.  Suits,  Bedding,  Blankets, 
Watches.  Gold  Rings,  Jewellery,  Cutlery,  &c„  on 
Easy  Pavments;  state  requirements  :  Patterns  and 
Price  List  free.  MASTERS,  Ltd..  3G.  Hope  Stores. 
Rye.  (Estab.  1869.)  Free  Gifts  to  cash  buyers. 


VENTRILOQUISM  Si  ^s,  ™!l: 

able  art.  Failure  impossible  with  our  new  book 
of  instructions  and  amusing  dialogues.  Only  7d. 
post  free. — IDEAL  CO.  (Publishing  Dept.),  Cleve- 
don,  Somerset.  Book  of  Magic  (ill us.)  4<1. 


22  carat  Wedding. 


SOLID  GOLD  RINGS 

Secured  on  first  4 

Payment  of  Only  I  O 

Send  16  only  and  6d  for  Postage,  Packing,  etc. 
Pay  balance  1  -  Monthly  until  20'-  is  paid. 

To  obtain  any  one 
of  these  Hall-marked 
Solid  Gold  Rings  send 
only  1/6  now  and  6d.  to 
cover  cost  of  postage, 
packing,  &c.,  and  tlie 
balance  of  18/6  by  in¬ 
stalments  of  1/-  or 
more  monthly -  as 
convenient.  We  send 
you  the  Government 
Stamped  Solid  Gold 
Ring,  securely  packed 
and  reg  stered  by 
return  of  post.  If 
not  perfectly  satisfied 
you  may  return  the 
Ring  and  have  your 
money  refunded  in 
full.  We  make  no  in¬ 
quiries.  Cut  hole  in 
piece  of  card  or  write 
for  Size  Card  and 
Catalogue  Free.  Rings, 
all  descriptions,  and 
Prices  supplied. 


18  carat  Keeper. 


It  carat  Signet 
various  designs. 


EMPIRE  RING  CO.,  CLEMENT'S  AVE.  (w.i\)  CLAPHAM 


BOYS! 

You  Can  Get 
This  Book  FREE 


This  fascinating  new  Meccano  Book  is  crowded  with 
pictures  of  the  cleverest  and  most  original  models  ever  built 
by  Meccano  boys — the  brainiest  boys  in  the  world. 

MEC  CANO 

There  are  Clocks,  Weaving  Looms,  Armoured  Cars,  Cranes,  Towers, 
Swings — scores  and  scores  of  them — big  models  and  little  models — to 
work  by  hand,  by  spring  motor  or  electric  motor.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  fine  full-page  photo  reproductions  on  art  paper.  Get 
this  grand  book  now ;  it  will  show  you  the  delights  of  Meccano  model¬ 
building. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  BOOK 

Read  every  word  in  this  advertisement — then  tell  three  other  boys  all  about 
Meccano.  Meccano  has  lots  of  patented  interchangeable  parts  that  cannot  be 

copied  and  is  the  only  constructional  toy  that  builds  models  true  to  mechanical 
principles.  With  Meccano  you  can  build  Cranes  that  raise  and  lower  and  swivel 
F  r  just  as  the  real  cranes  do,  Motor  Cars, 

driven  by  motor,  Automatic  Swings  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  that  work  perfectly.  Tell 
the  othet  boys  these  things,  and  tell  them 
that  there  are  Meccano  motors,  clockwork 
and  electric,  to  work  the  models.  Show 
them  this  page—  get  them  interested  ;  then 
send  us  their  names  and  addresses  on  a  card 
and  ask  for  Book  No.  23.  It  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  post. 

MECCANO  Ltd.,  Binns  Rd.,  LIVERPOOL 


ft 

MECCANO  PRICES. 

Outfit 

• 

Price 

No.  0 

with  instructions  - 

3  9 

„  i 

m 

>» 

6/6 

2 

»» 

12,6 

3 

„  4 

• 

m 

99 

20/- 

32/6 

„  5 

m 

99 

47/6 

6 

99 

H5/- 

Meccano  is  British-Made. 
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